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WHO GETS THE DOLLAR? 


[ Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits a 


all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


S° economically does Swift & Company span the gap between 
packing plant and retail shop that producers of the livestock, 
butterfat, eggs and poultry bought by the company.are receiving 
approximately 75 cents of the average dollar paid by retailers. 
The company’s 1935 wholesale food dollar was divided as follows: 
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To producers of livestock and other agricultural products . 74% o0¢ 
For Labor (including wages and salaries). . . . . . . WO%o¢ 
PTs se sk ee we ERR ee ee we ES 3%10¢ 
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For Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, Pensions, Travel- 


ing, Telephone, Telegraph, Stationery, and other ex- 
pense items 


Retained by Swift & Company: 


3%4o¢ 


Deprectienm . 6 ts th lhl hh o¢ 
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: 100¢ 
Hundreds and hundreds of miles must be traveled by the many products and by- 
products of a Kansas steer, lowa hog, or Montana lamb before they reach the nation- 
wide outlets where retail shops await them. The routes over 
which they go radiate from each Swift & Company plant like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

Each product and by-product must be individually prepared, 
made ready for shipment, and hurried on its way to that near or distant point, east, 
west, north or south, where it is in biggest demand. Often scores of sales must be 
made to market all parts of an animal. 

In spite of the fact that many of the expenses listed above have 
increased—expenses over which Swift & Company has no con- 
trol—75 cents out of the average dollar received for meat and 
other products have been returned to the producers of livestock, 
butterfat, cheese, eggs and poultry. 


So small are Swift & Company’s earnings that they have no appreciable effect upon 
livestock prices or meat prices. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and 
hamlet in the United States \ 
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Hunters, Conservationists, Game, and Cattlemen 


Wwe ANIMALS and game are 
owned by the state. No wild bird, 
fish, or mammal is subject to private 
ownership except in so far as the state 
may choose to make them so. By 
meeting certain conditions and restric- 
tions, individuals may acquire an 
absolute property right in_ specified 
numbers and kinds of animals. This 
right does not exist until the animal 
is actually in hand or under control. 
In other words, a hunter who has 
wounded a deer and quits trailing it, 
but who has put it in the position of 
being killed by another hunter, loses 
all property rights in the deer to the 
second hunter. Even animals held cap- 
tive with the permission of the state, 
once they escape and leave the prop- 
erty of the person who controlled them, 
immediately become once more classed 
as “wild.” 


Game Touches Landowner’s Pocketbook 
The landowner, however, as distinct 


BY A. A. NICHOL 
University of Arizona 


from other citizens, has a qualified 
property interest in the game on his 
land, since without his permission no 
other person has a right to go on his 
land and take any game, and since he 
may, subject to the regulations of the 
state, control the animals that are 
present on his property. 

This common-law principle is not sub- 
ject to question, and through long 
practice and usage we are well accus- 
tomed to the ownership status of game 
and wild animals. Occasionally, how- 
ever, problems develop for certain 
landowners which cause them to ques- 
tion the consistency between this prin- 
ciple and the one which grants them 
the control and protection of their 
property. This is in no wise an 
attempt to interpret the statutes or pass 
judgment on the legal decisions which 
have been made in the various states. 
It does aid, however, in bringing from 
the background a partial explanation 
for the origin of the different view- 


points which exist between those people 
who are interested in wild life through 
conscious choice and those with whom 
wild animals are an inseparable item in 
the occupation or profession they are 
engaged in. 

Hunters and wild-life enthusiasts are 
interested from choice, because they 
desire a sufficient supply of animals 
for hunting or recreational enjoyment. 
Stockmen are interested from the occu- 
pational standpoint, because in some 
degree the game and wild animals on 
their ranges affect their livelihood and 
profits. 

In the case of the cattleman, game 
may run on his owned and leased land 
whether he wants it to or not. To the 
forage on these lands he has title due 
to his labor, investment, or the pay- 
ment of rent. He can hardly be ex- 
pected to be entirely indifferent to 
whether this forage is consumed by his 
domestic animals, in which case he 
realizes some return, or whether it 
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goes to support some game animal 
which a hunter is permitted to come in 
and take home after a nominal pay- 
ment to the state. 

No cattleman questions the ownership 
of the game, but he will naturally re- 
main conscious of his lack of juris- 
diction over an element which at times 
may have a real effect on his private 
enterprise. Sportsmen and nature lov- 
ers likewise remain conscious of this 
ownership; but it is this very conscious- 
ness of their property rights and inter- 
est in wild animals which keeps them 
stressing and claiming the point until 
there is little room left for the realiza- 
tion that their property may on occasion 
create a nuisance or a handicap for 
others. The law provides recourse for 
damages caused by wild animals; but 
hunters and their kind often fly against 
any protest of the landowner with such 
speed and unreasonableness that, re- 
gardless of what decision may be given, 
they usually have added to the resent- 
ment and misunderstanding already 
existing. The ownership of game and 
wild life being placed where it is, is in 
a great degree responsible for the diffi- 
culty which groups with different inter- 
ests have in initiating or administering 
any wild-life program. Without facts, 
sentiment will settle no argument or 
problem. The only justified programs 
are those which will be beneficial to all 
interests concerned. It can be so when 
landowners recognize the property rights 
the public has in all wild life, and when 
the public in turn realizes that this 
property it owns can only exist and 
prosper to the degree of tolerance, 
interest, and co-operation given by 
those who control the land. 


Wild Life Has a Place on the Range 


No implication is made that on public 
lands occupied by both domestic live 
stock and game there should not be 
some division made of the cover and 
forage by which game would receive a 
usable share. Since the game is owned 
by the public, it is obviously on a legiti- 
mate range. On the other hand, it 
should not be overlooked that on most 
of these ranges the public has approv- 
ed giving to a limited number of its 
members certain privileges of use for 


which it in return receives a rent con- 
sideration. That readjustments should 
be made on many public ranges to cor- 
rect depleting practices and to meet 
changing population and economic con- 
ditions is without question. Any re- 
adjustment, however, that must destroy 
the livelihood of one family to furnish 
one month’s spert for ten additional 
hunters may not increase the general 
welfare. No arbitrary, widespread reg- 
ulations can apply to public lands. The 
problem is in units the limits of which 
are the particular range and the sur- 
rounding community. Furthermore, it 
is one not to be given into the hands 
of extremists. They will be interested 
only in wild animals and themselves. 
Radicals are often ignorant and have 
hermetically sealed their minds against 
everything except self-generated ideas. 
It is a problem for people who have not 
only a sympathy and a knowledge of 
wild life but, ‘fully as important, an 
interest and an undrestanding in the 
viewpoints, problems, and rights of 
everyone affected in any way by the 
wild-life factor. Too many stockmen 
only see the grass as far ahead as the 
next cattle buyer, and, on the other 
hand, too many nature lovers only see 
the end of the next hundred years, for- 
getting the clothes and the food that 
are needed by others today. 


Cattlemen Accused of Five Sins 


Either separately or together, the 
hunting fraternity and the radical wild- 
life enthusiasts and _ conservationists 
accuse the cattleman of some five major 
sins. 

Collectively they assert that the cow- 
man is closing more and more land to 
hunting and recreational purposes. The 
second complaint they unite upon is the 
belief that he has no interest or sym- 
pathy with wild life, and their oppor- 
tunities for recreation suffer accord- 
ingly. They further agree in the third 
place on blaming the live-stock interests 
for the overgrazed conditions which 
have shortened the cover and food sup- 
ply to the detriment of animal num- 
bers and species. To these collective 
accusations the hunters make the 
fourth one: that stockmen hunt the year 
around, which is a main reason for the 
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diminishing game supply and is also 
the reason they give little co-operation 
in the way of wild-life improvement 
programs. To this the nature lover 
adds his major accusation, in which he 
generously includes the hunters, to the 
effect that the cowman’s only interest 
in wild life is to exterminate, if  pos- 
sible, every rodent and predatory animal 
on his range. 

This is no attempt to present a bill 
of rights for the cattlemen; no group in 
the field of agriculture speaks more 
vigorously for itself. It is merely an 
expression of several years’ observa- 
tion and records in game and wild-life 
work during which a great amount of 
contact has been made with live-stock 
growers, farmers, hunters, scientists, 
and nature lovers. The writer is not 
a range owner. He greatly enjoys 
hunting. In twelve successive years of 
hunting in Arizona ‘he has never lost 
an acre of hunting territory, for the 
simple reason that it was never hunted 
in the first place without the knowledge 
and permission of the owner. Pro- 
fessionally and otherwise he is inter- 
ested in wild-life and game work, and 
the experience of these years and a 
strict fairness compel him to believe 
that the burden of the problem of co- 
operation and the initiation of beneficial 
wild-life programs lies with the hunt- 
ers and the nature lovers. Too often 
they presume knowledge where they 
have none. They ignore the effect that 
their demands, if realized, might have 
on another’s welfare. They must cor- 
rect or tone down the accusations and 
assertions which have been mentioned 
above. 


Amateur Shooters Present a Problem 


It is true that each year cattlemen 
are closing to hunting and _ trespass 
more and more land over which they 
have control. This very fact in itself 
by inductive reasoning proves that the 
stockman is sympathetic with the sport 
of hunting. And if this attitude no 
longer exists where it was once present, 
sportsmen could well afford to spend 
part of their hunting season looking 
for the reasons, and attempt to correct 
them. They are too well known, how- 
ever, to need much search; the impera- 
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tive need is for the hunters to clean 
house in their own fraternity. 


As important as the increased number 
of hunters going into the field is the 
change in the type. Years ago even 
the towns were range conscious; much 
of their redson for existence was as a 
center of supply for the stock-growing 
industry. Naturally, the people who 
went onto the range to hunt had an 
understanding of the cattlemen’s view- 
point and acted accordingly. Today 
there is a class of white-collar hunters 
and amateur shooters who rent 2 gun 
and do not even know its caliber. They 
are ignorant of such a thing as private 
property beyond the corporate limits of 
the city. This lack of respect and 
recognition for the landowner’s property 
is by far the most important factor in 
keeping those who control the range 
from co-operating on enlarged game 
programs. 

No one would be more intolerant of 
simple trespass on his city property 
than this hunter; yet he will drive his 
automobile into a ranch yard without 
so much as saying “by your leave,” and 
go to bombarding a flock of semitame 
quail which have been watering and 
feeding all summer at the home corral. 
To shoot around buildings, to open 
gates and not to close them, to camp 
for days around water-holes while 
thirsty but frightened cattle go without 
water, are offenses every cowman con- 
tends with each hunting season. More 
serious yet is the vicious person who 
cuts fences, kills cattle, and shoots 
holes through the all-important signs 
and water tanks. It would appear only 
reasonable that people of such mental 
caliber should be prohibited from carry- 
ing firearms of any description. Sports- 
men looking to the landowner for help 
in developing game programs could 
spend to good advantage enough of their 
effort to obtain some regulation where- 
by shooters definitely proved guilty of 
destroying property could be refused a 
hunting license for a long period of 
years. If sportsmen insist that their 
membership be made up of men who 
are sportsmen in fact, and not merely 
in name, they will find the hunting 
areas will begin to increase. 


Game Production Has Its Limitations 
A growing population, in addition, 
will put an increasing number of guns 
into any one hunting area. The hunter 
wants more game, and a program that 
produces more game to provide a great- 
er amount of recreation is commend- 
able. In the semiarid Southwest, 
however, there is a very definite limit 
to the number of game animals that 
can be produced on any given area. 
In regions of higher rainfall it is pos- 
sible to select and shift cover and feed 
crops capable of producing a high game 
density on small concentrated areas. 
In the Southwest thousands of years of 
natural selection have worked the vege- 
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tation now present 
down to those spe- 
cies which are 
making the most 
efficient use of the 
availibale water 
supply. Therefore 
they stand on the 
ground as thickly 
as the moisture 
conditions will per- 
mit. 

Man can do lit- 
tle juggling here 
to advantage ex- 
cept to repair 
areas below nat- 
ural density standard due to over- 
grazing. Removal of game cover and 


food by overgrazing has on many 
areas reduced the game _ population 
far more than hunting. The _ re- 


establishment of this cover will allow 
the animals to be brought back. 
They may not return to their original 
numbers, but to the original numbers 
minus the difference required for the 
maintenance and production of the 
numbers and types of domestic live 
stock present on the area in question. 
There is a degree of incompatibility 
between grazing game animals and live 
stock that it is ridiculous to try to 
ignore, and the sooner horse-sense facts 
are found which show the actual 
requirements of the different wild spe- 
cies and where and how they can be 
interspersed on live-stock range with- 
out greatly lowering the income from 
this industry, the sooner the game popu- 
lation can be built up to a desirable 
density. 

The fact is either ignored or not 
known that in certain areas the intro- 
duction of live stock has actually in- 
creased the numbers and distribution 
of game and wild-life forms. Over 
extensive areas in northern Arizona, 
particularly on the limestone and vol- 
canic soils, the construction of dams 
and water-holes by the stockmen has 
brought in doves, ducks, and songbirds, 
in great numbers where originally there 
were none. The range of the mule deer 
has increased greatly in extent and in 
uniformity of distribution by the de- 
velopment of watering places in the 
juniper and blue-grama areas. 


Cowmen Appreciate Wild Life 


The second criticism—that cattlemen 
have no interest or appreciation in wild 
animals—is very apt to show ignorance 
in one respect and inconsistency in 
another—ignorance because it shows 
little knowledge of the actual attitude 
of those people who depend on the land 
for a living and who raise stock on 
either farms or ranges. By the very 
nature of their chosen livelihood—an 
occupation which keeps them in close 
contact with the out-of-doors and with 
the business of rearing and caring for 
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NOW WHAT IS HE SO INTERESTED IN? 


animals—these live-stock raisers prob- 
ably have more than any other group 
an understanding and a liking for wild- 
animal life. No cowman who watches 
with pleasure a little white-face that 
“hightails” to his mother with deceptive 
awkwardness will look a few minutes 
later with an indifferent or antag- 
onistic eye on the big-eared fawn that 
believes himself well hidden in the 
grass. Many a hunter discovering the 
fawn would only express a desire for 
a rifle. This is not merely an expres- 
sion of feeling that such is the case; 
it is an actual tabulation of reactions 
of people from both groups. For sev- 
eral years the writer has used the 
converse of this in checking the pro- 
fessed attitude against the real when 
in the field with nature workers. And 
he cannot help but be somewhat skep- 
tical about trusting any wild-life pro- 
gram to an individual who, while he 
goes into raptures over a deer or a 
covey of quail, fails to find any enjoy- 
ment in having a glossy-haired, round- 
eyed calf stare at him with a frank- 
ness that Emily Post would greatly 
deplore. After all, the ordinary hunter 
is mainly concerned with having the 
cowman practice conservation eleven 
months in the year so he can kill more 
animals with greater ease during the 
remaining month. 

The inconsistency of the criticism is 
often furnished by the more extreme 
wild-life enthusiasts who protest 
against the killing of anything from 
mice to mountain lions. As a member 
of nature’s family, a great horned owl 
is an interesting bird; but to a farmer 
with a roost full of young turkeys he 
is simply an economic handicap, and 
any sentiment the farmer may let him- 
self indulge in had best be directed 
toward his family and the winter 
clothes the turkeys would buy. From 
the standpoint of the individual—self- 
preservation, if you will—the same basic 
principle operates on public ranges 
where stockmen seek relief from preda- 
tory animals, forage-eating rodents, and 
what appear to them as encroaching 
members of grazing wild animals. Most 
of us are barely making a living, desire 
for economic security is fundamental, 
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and therefore horned owls will continue 
to be killed until such time as the game 
specialist can show the farmer that he 
can save ammunition, worry, and the 
danger of pneumonia by raising quail 
instead of turkeys—because quail have 
more sense than turkeys and will pick 
roosts that baffle the big bird. If he 
cannot be convinced, then horned owis 
will continue to be killed with just the 
same amount of sentiment that the 
wild-life enthusiast feels as he sets a 
trap for the mouse that is raiding his 
bread-box. 


One Does Not Destroy One’s Capital 


The criticism of overgrazing is too 
frequently justified. But it exists in 
all degrees of intensity, and its impor- 
tance on any particular range can be 
fairly judged only when the different 
classes of live stock and game are 
considered which occupy this range and 
the determination is made of the rela- 
tive uses these animals make of the 
vegetation cover. It is ill placed, more- 
over, to spend the time and effort lay- 
ing the blame for mistaken practices 
or selfish attitudes of ten, twenty, and 
forty years ago, rather than go to work 
on necessary corrective measures. The 
question is too big for any one paper, 
and the whole conservation-of-natural- 
resources movement now before the 
American public may well mark a 
developmental era in our history. 
Sufficient to say that it is a discredit 
to any person’s intelligence to believe 
that a landowner would consciously 
destroy his own capital stock, which is 
his soil and his plant growth. On pub- 
lic lands it is agreed that the lessees 
too often show little consideration for 
this capital stock which belongs to the 
public. It is not commendable, but it 
is understandable and human, and 
programs and regulations are too often 
made without any attempt to have them 
in sympathy with the human reactions 
involved. It is possible that one of the 
most helpful things in the future con- 
servative use of the public ranges 
would be the establishment of tenures 
of sufficient duration and security to 
give the lessee or permittee an insur- 
ance that he would be able to benefit 
by the investments and efforts he puts 
in on these lands. 


The fourth accusation, which is made 
by hunters—that cattlemen hunt the 
year around and are in a great degree 
responsible for the diminishing game 
supply—is_ ridiculous. Mainly, two 
motives send people into the field to 
hunt: The urge to kill something, or 
the desire for recreation. The first is 
rather primitive but natural. Cowmen 
get enough of that each year in the 
necessity of killing injured or sick 
animals or the need of fresh meat. 
Stockmen desire to raise animals, not 
kill them. A cowman hunting for recre- 
ation would be the proverbial postman 
going for a walk on his holiday. 





A MURDERER LYNCHED 


Farmers and live-stock raisers have the 
smallest percentage of hunting fans of 
any occupational group. 

The rodent and the predator criti- 
cism is one made by the nature lover 
and wild-life fan, and in his criticism 
he freely includes the hunter with the 
cattleman. That he censures the hunter 
is often with good reason. Many quail 
hunters, for example, shoot every hawk 
they see, with the ostensible excuse that 
they are benefiting the quail, when, as 
a matter of fact, most of these hawks 
are an actual benefit to quail, because 
the hawks are not bird but mammal 
and reptile feeders and kill many egg- 
stealing rodents. 


Extremists Would Protect All Wild Life 


That the extremist should make a 
general criticism against all trapping 
and poisoning is unfortunate. The 
problem is far from simple. As a gen- 
eral practice, neither extermination nor 
total protection will solve the problem. 
Forage-eating rodents have little to 
recommend their tolerance on any range 
supporting grazing game and _ live 
stock. Obviously, in the years of most 
abundant plant production they exert 
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less influence and take a smaller per- 
centage of the crop than they do in the 
short years; but rodents are quick to 
respond to their environments, their jn- 
crease rate is high, and it is in these 
abundant years that their numbers 
are built up to take a proportionally 
larger share of the forage wealth in 
the years when the growth is light and 
there is relatively greater need of it 
for the domestic stock. The critical 
years are the short years, and it is 
rather difficult to see the justification 
in the arguments of those who advocate 
only live-stock reduction as a cure for 
overgrazing, which reduction would 
permit the forage-eating rats and rab- 
bits that much better opportunity to 
increase their kind. The range sup- 
ports two types of live stock: The type 
that pays taxes and makes a living for 
a large number of people, and the type 
that does not. Any reduction, there- 
fore, in the numbers of forage-eating 
animals on a given range might logic- 
ally appear to be made first on the 
non-profit class. Neither should it be 
overlooked by those who make a blanket 
defense of the rats and rabbits that 
there can only be a rodent problem 
where there are enough taxes paid to 
support an economic commonwealth. 
Unnumbered rodents exist on the desert 
wastelands in western Arizona. They 
are no problem, neither are they pay- 
ing anything to the state. 

Some phases of rodent activity may 
be beneficial to the soil and the pro- 
duction of plant growth. At the present 
time, however, there is far too little 
information on which to make definite 
statements, and isolated items of in- 
vestigation need to be interpreted in 
connection with the many other influ- 
encing factors on the range. It has 
been stated at various times that 
rodents are helpful in the aeration of 
the soil, in inducting water below the 
surface, in building up organic matter, 
and in aiding the seed planting of 
native plants. Undoubtedly, much of 
this is true; but we do not know for 
even one species whether it is over 
50 per cent helpful or more than 50 
per cent harmful on a given type of 
range and through any particular cycle 
of years. 

If it is agreed that the most pal- 
atable grasses in their densest possible 
stand make the most desirable range 
land, then any rodent study must use as 
a standard of value the direction in 
which the presence of any species of 
animals causes the palatable grass 
cover to move, either toward aiding an 
increase or causing a decrease. 


The Case of the Kangaroo Rat 

By way of illustration, kangaroo rats 
in southern Arizona and New Mexico 
may be used. The occupied dens of 
these animals contain much _ valuable 
organic matter and are high in mois- 
ture content. This in itself is an asset 
to any soil condition, but it may not 
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be all of the picture. Moisture and 
plant food present in live rat dens 
provoke several questions that need to 
be answered before the true value of 
this species to range land is known. 
Only plants (and no animals) can in- 
crease the organic or plant food 
materials in the soil by taking them 
from the air, and the organic matter 
stored in a rat den must of necessity 
have been harvested from the plant 
cover in the neighborhood of the rat 
nest. Is it beneficial to the plant 
growth and profitable to the cattle in- 
dustry to have many square feet of 
bare ground around each kangaroo rat 
mound and to have this material that 
has been harvested from this area 
buried several feet underground? Con- 
ceivably, if organic matter from which 
a later cycle of vigorous plant growth 
might arise. But again a question of 
availability arises. It is an observable 
fact that the abandoned mounds of 
kangaroo rats stand bare for years 
after the animals have vacated them. 
Naturally these mounds are slow to 
revegetate, simply because their curva- 
ture prevents the penetration of much 
water and both wind and water remove 
any seed before it has time to germi- 
nate and get a foothold. In the warm 
soils of the Southwest water evaporates 
and organic matter oxidizes very rap- 
idly. It would appear poor economy 
in nature, therefore, to prevent plants 
from becoming established upon these 
areas until after the materials the rats 
have concentrated have been lost again 
to the thin air. 


Question of Plant Food Replacement 


Two strictly herbivorous animals can- 
not utilize the same grass plant. If a 
rat eats it or stores it, the food is lost 
for a deer or a cow. But carnivorous 
animals get a turn at that plant, and a 
fox may eat the rat, or a mountain lion 
may eat the deer, or some hungry tour- 
ist may eat a steak from the cow. The 
much repeated statement that cattle 
shipped to the packing-house take 
everything away and return very little 
to the range is largely true, but it is 
difficult to see how the economic and 
physical necessity of placing meta- 
morphosed grass in the shape of meat 
before hungry diners in the cities a 
thousand miles away could well be 
handled otherwise. Facetiously absurd, 
nevertheless the only answer to this 
would be to enjoin the diners in their 
last days to come and die and be buried 
on the range. Cultivated farms meet 
this problem by replacing plant food 
through fertilizer applications or the 
use of nitrogen building plants. Either 
is impossible on cheap range acres, and 
the live-stock man must in the long 
run only harvest that part of his vege- 
tation which would otherwise be lost 
through leaching, oxidation, and use by 
the game and rodents. At present these 
are unmeasured amounts, but undoubt- 
edly total a great enough tonnage to 





support a permanent and vigorous live- 
stock industry. A range plant is not 
produced at the expense of the soil. 
Rain falls from the clouds, the plant 
manufactures organic matter from ma- 
terials in the air, and the mineral 
elements it takes from the soil are re- 
placed by the slow but steady breaking 
down of inorganic substances. Rarely 
are irreplacable elements removed; 
rather, the rate of removal determines 
whether there will be injury and deple- 
tion. A particular range driven too 
hard this season simply means it must 
have a longer rest. Cattle can be walk- 
ed farther than they can be run, and 
conservative use of the forage will 
make it go further and produce more 
than will strenuous use. 

Aeration of the soil may be a helpful 
factor, especially in more humid cli- 
mates. Whether it might be under all 
conditions is open to question, since it 
tends to heat an already sufficiently 
warm soil and permits the soil to dry 
out more rapidly. In the case of the 
buried organic matter, opening up the 
soil would also appear to favor the 
deeper rooted plants, such as_ burro- 
weed, mesquite, and other shrubs, 
rather than the shallow-rooted but more 
desirable grasses. And any range striv- 
ing for a grass stand must, likewise, 
take into account the seed-planting in- 
fluences of the rodents, as the thou- 
sands of pounds of grass seed harvested 
by kangaroo rats are too deeply buried 
and in too concentrated areas to be 
of any use, whereas the larger seeds 
of the less palatable shrubs and trees 
will be more apt to survive. 


Balance in Various Species Necessary 


These are only a few of the possible 
phases of rodent influence on the range. 
Until more information is available, too 
much defense or too much condemnation 
may find either or both sides “eating 
crow.” 

The argument may be well taken in 
certain localities that removal of rab- 
bits forces the coyotes to turn to stock 
killing. And on other ranges, if the 
coyotes are removed, the rabbits become 
so abundant that they take too much 
forage. It is possible that both coy- 
otes and rabbits might be removed in 
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proportionally equal amounts and there- 
by prevent an injurious reaction on the 
range. It opens the whole argumenta- 
tive predator problem. On the eattle- 
man’s side, when a mountain lion 
takes a colt, the rancher naturally. 
wants to take the mountain lion. One 
group of wild-life fans will deplore 
this, just as they would save all horned 
owls. Another group would suggest 
slowness until it is seen where the 
program might lead. There is wisdom 
in this caution. The 600 or more lions 
that “Uncle” Jimmy Owens took out 
of the Kaibab Forest between 1909 and 
1929 eventually worked a hardship on 
the cattle interests there, since the re- 
moval of the lions resulted in such an 
enormous increase in the deer that 
there was forage for neither cattle nor 
deer. 


Should All Coyotes Be Removed? 

Cattlemen themselves are now far 
from unanimous in favor of the re- 
moval of the coyote. The problem is 
more complex than simply a four-way 
relationship between coyotes, rodents, 
forage, and cattle. The effect of the 
wet and dry cycles on semiarid ranges 
completes this relationship beyond com- 
putation. It is not necessary to step 
in and poison and kill the rodents to 
force coyotes to turn to live-stock kill- 
ing. Animal species thrive and are 
prolific according to food supply, and as 
the years of good forage stands arrive 
the steadily increasing numbers of 
rodents are in turn building up a corre- 
spondingly large food supply for the 
predators. Then dry years come and 
short growth, and the large population 
of rats and rabbits lack cover, and the 
food shortage and overcrowded con- 
ditions may weaken them or cause 
disease epidemics, and a large food 
supply becomes at once available to 
coyotes, bobcats, and foxes. During 
this period live stock is relatively free 
from molestation by coyotes; but when 
good plant growth and cover come 
again, or the rodents have been greatly 
diminished, then the large predator 
population which was built up on the 
rodent food supply turn to the most 
accessible food remaining—and the 
rancher will kill coyotes to protect 
calves, and the rabbits will breed once 
more unmolested in the increasing for- 
age cover on the range. 


Fairness and Knowledge 


The solution of the whole wild-life 
problem in its many phases does not 
lie in any arbitrary legislation or in 
the complete acceptance of the rec- 
ommendations or cure-alls of any par- 
ticular group. If the 130,000,000 people 
who have a property interest in the 
wild life of the United States want 
more wild life to hunt and to enjoy, 
they need not expect to get it unless 
they are also willing to stand their 
share of the investment. This is true 


on either public or private lands. It 
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should be obvious to even the most 
selfish hunter that he cannot expect 
the landowner to spend labor and 
money to produce sport for the hunter, 
simply because the landowner does not 
own the game. And on public lands 
consideration must be given to the best 
relative uses. Because a division of 
one national forest might be more prof- 
itably used for hunting grounds and 
another for a natural wild-life pre- 
serve, it does not mean that other 
forest ranges should not be mainly 
grazed by live stock. On the other hand, 
the consideration should be well re- 
garded that nature fans and hunters 
are annually willing to spend very 


much more money than they do at 
present if better conditions existed in 
the wild-life field. If they are willing 
to pay more rent for the public lands, 
should they not then be given the 
right? 

Fairness and knowledge are the two 
essentials that need to be applied by 
all interested groups. If these alone 
are used, no one, or no one class, will 
be injured and all concerned will profit. 
If not, the wild-life group can expect 
the animals to keep on diminishing, the 
hunter can expect to have increasingly 
smaller hunting ranges, and the cattle- 
man can expect to have his cattle go 
thirsty and his fences cut. 


Canned Beef Tariff Too Low 


Petition Seeks 50 Per Cent Increase in Present Six-Cent Import Duty on 
Canned Beef; Year’s Imports May Reach 100,000,000 Pounds 


HARPLY RISING canned beef im- 
ports easily climbing the inadequate 
6-cent tariff wall prompted the filing be- 
fore the Tariff Commission on Septem- 
ber 19 of a petition asking an increase 
in the impost tax to 9 cents. The docu- 
ment was submitted by the American 
National Live Stock Association. It bears 
the signatures of that organization, the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. A _ similar 
petition is also to be filed separately by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
and the National Farmers’ Union. 
Under the “flexible provision” in the 
tariff act a maximum impost increase of 
50 per cent may be granted. That is the 
increase asked for in the petition filed. 
The petition is set forth here in full: 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
September 19, 1936. 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: Application is hereby made by 
the undersigned for an investigation, for 
the purpose of Section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, of the following items du- 


tiable under paragraph 706 of said act. 
This paragraph covers meats—fresh, 
chilled, frozen, prepared, or preserved— 
not specially provided for, 6 cents per 
pound, but not less than 20 per centum 
ad valorem. Our interest in this para- 
graph is directed at the imports of 
canned meats, a very large percentage 
of which is canned beef. 

The following table gives the imports 
of canned beef and veal, including corned 
beef, beginning with 1931: 

18,926,000 
24,639,000 
41,344,000 
46,674,000 pounds 
76,653,000 pounds 
First 7 mos. 1936 57,811,000 pounds 


The above table covers practically the 
entire period since the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act went into effect, and shows 
the rapid increase in imports as prices 
appreciated in this country following the 
depression. 


It is evident from the above table that 
there has been a shift in the export sit- 
uation in South America, which is 
brought about by added pressure to find 
an outlet in the United States for South 
American cattle products. Because of 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
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on that continent, it is impossible to 
bring into the United States either cattle 
or dressed beef. Therefore, the cattle- 
exporting countries of that continent 
have turned to canned beef as a way of 
finding an outlet in this country for a 
lerger portion of their surplus. 

The following paragraph is taken from 
Foreign Crops and Markets, a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, dated June 17, 1935: 

“There has evidently been a shift in 
Argentine exports from frozen beef to 
canned beef, as exports of the latter 
have increased each year since 1932 
and now come next to chilled beef in 
Argentine exports, whereas exports of 
frozen beef have decreased each year 
since 1931.” 

In a separate paragraph in the same 
chapter from which the above quotation 
is taken appears also the following: 

“In the calendar year 1934 beef ex- 
ports from Argentina showed an in- 
crease of 1 per cent over 1933, but were 
10 per cent below 1931, the last year be- 
fore the British restrictions on foreign 
beef imports went into effect.” 

The following is taken from a recent 
special report on South American cattle 
submitted by a representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

“The restrictions on imports to Eng- 
land are being felt in various ways... . 
The tendency of excessive local supplies 
to overflow in the form of additional 
canned meat exports is indicated by the 
packers. It is not a question of merely 
utilizing low-grade cattle for which there 
is no local outlet, but the utilization of 
the excess production. The use of the 
heavy cutter class in corned beef is an 
indication of the diversion of high-grade 
cattle froni the former overseas outlets 
to the canned beef outlet.” 

The above clearly indicates that the 
restrictions placed upon importations of 
frozen and chilled beef into England with 
its flexible quota system are largely re- 
sponsible for the added pressure for en- 
try of these prdoucts in another form 
into the United States markets. 

The following tables of prices, compar- 
ing the price of beef steers in Argentina 
and the United States, based on market 
prices are very illuminating. Over a 
period of years it can be assumed that 
the comparative prices received for cat- 
tle as between producers of different 
countries at least reflect the difference 
in the cost of production between those 
countries. 

ARGENTINA 

Average price per hundred pounds of 
cattle sold at Liniers market, Buenos 
Aires, 1930-35, (Foreign Crops and 
Markets) : 

STEERS SUITABLE FOR CHILLED BEEF 

TRADE, TOP GRADE 
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UNITED STATES 
Average price choice 900- to 1,100- 
pound beef steers, except as noted in 
parenthesis, Chicago, (Live Stock, Meats, 
and Wool Market Statistics, 1935): 
1930, Jan.-June (950-1,100 


BN cepaccalanetctignmatiteiniernaios $14.38 
SI, Fi sacssicrttcnsiesannists 12.26 
BEL cctinennsintammatiues 10.27 
I incnsnsinietes tdeiiniconntavntiinlaeaiiaisbiit 8.42 
BES | ncttnctceniecnamannan 6.68 
I sacis becncdasidcsieljasnaialisvaipnieitiaalacntis 8.19 
DOI ssciiieenaccanciciiniesiastaacacaieaeiinnt 12.40 


Average price good 900- to 1,100- 
pound beef steers except as noted in 
parenthesis, Chicago, (Live Stock, Meats, 
and Wool Market Statistics, 1935): 

1930, Jan.-June (950- 1,100 


DD cicagiassintaiciintnrhaninciiniaiaalanicas $13.05 
pe BE | a 10.92 
ER Bi cdpnss Veseennouupnabveuceeseardens—ae 8.97 
DD SiitsGesindcnntnehianadicnenias 7.38 
IEE a inccvinsapiiecnceitapeecnateniitbsninataceials 5.88 
SE cihisshisnssoniatethatnadiotandaiis 7.06 
ID  snsaenioviiientnenciceniceansteleenadeabnibtgaa 10.93 


While it is impossible to get an exact 
comparison as between the different 
grades quoted upon, it would seem cer- 
tain that the best steers quoted in the 
above Argentine table as suitable for 
chilled beef trade should at least com- 
pare favorably with the good, or third, 
grade beef in the Chicago market, no 
reference being given above at all to the 
first or prime grade. Statistics are also 
available for cattle in the Chicago mar- 
ket weighing 1,100 pounds up for both 
the choice and good grades, but the 
price variation from the 900- to 1,100- 
pound class quoted above is not im- 
portant. 


The present duty on a 1,000-pound 
animal would be 8 cents per pound, or 
$30 per head. Such a steer should dress 
at least 55 per cent, or 550 pounds, and 
the duty thereon at 6 cents per pound 
would be $33. There would be net in the 
can from such an animal approximately 
18 per cent, or 180 pounds. The duty of 
6 cents per pound on this product would 
be $10.80, which shows better than any- 
thing else could show: how inadequate 
the present duty on canned beef is in 
relation both to the duty on the live ani- 
mal and the duty on the dressed carcass. 


Relative to prices of domestic and 
South American canned beef in No. 1 
cans: Recent information indicates that 
various grades of South American 
canned corned beef in No. 1 cans, such 
as Libby, Armour, or Tupman-Thurlow, 
can be bought in warehouse at New York 
City ranging in price from $1.70 to $1.75 
per dozen. Domestic price on No. 1 cans, 
$2.15 per dozen, or a differential in fav- 
or of the foreign product, after paying 
the present tariff of 6 cents per pound, 
of from 40 to 45 cents per dozen in this 
market. This difference of from 3 to 4 
cents per such 12-ounce can is sufficient 
practically to eliminate domestic corned 
beef from the shelves of the rank and 
file of grocery and meat stores through- 
out this country. Repeated investiga- 
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tions have been made by members of the 
organizations signing this petition in 
stores in their own localities, without be- 
ing able to find a single store stocking 
domestic corned beef. It is true that 
United States packers do manufacture 
domestic corned beef, but almost entirely 
for the purpose of filling government 
orders where South American product 
cannot be used. 


As evidencing the current price situa- 
tion and the increasing need for added 
tariff protection, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports that beef steers, 
choice and prime grouped together, for 
the week ending September 12, 1936, 
with an average weight of 1,140 pounds, 
averaged $9.55 at Chicago, while for the 
week ending September 14, 1935, the 
same class of cattle, averaging 1,137 
pounds, sold at $12.09 per hundred 
pounds. Good steers averaged at Chi- 
cago the week ending September 12, 
1936, 1,051 pounds in weight and $8.82 
per hundred, compared with an average 
for the week ending September 14, 1935, 
of 1,029 pounds in weight and $10.70 per 
hundred in price. 

It seems evident from the above fig- 
ures that a careful investigation of all 
facts relating to the cost of production 
of canned beef in South American coun- 
tries and in this country will clearly 
show that the present duty of 6 cents 
per pound is entirely inadequate to give 
American producers a reasonable chance 
to compete for the domestic business in 
that commodity. From the fact that cur- 
rent prices indicate a differential in cost 
delivered New York of at least 4 cents 
per pound, it is evident that the maxi- 
mum increase in duty permitted under 
the flexible provision of the 1930 Tariff 
Act would be required to give American 
producers any fair chance. 


The undersigned urge you carefully 
to investigate all the facts, and feel con- 
fident that you will find they justify a 
full and complete investigation for the 
purposes of Section 336 of the Tariff Act. 


Respectfully submitted, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION, 
F. E. MOLLIN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL WoOoL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
F. R. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION, 
C. B. DENMAN, President. 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. McGILu, President. 


Meat-Merchandising Program 


LAUNCHED the week of September 
8, at New Bedford, Massachusetts, meat- 
merchandising demonstrations by spe- 
cialists from the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board will be conducted in 
thirty-seven cities of sixteen states dur- 
ing the next several months. 





GETTING A CLOSE-UP VIEW 


Conducted simultaneously with the 
Board’s cooking-school program, the pro- 
gram of meat merchandising is planned 
to cover three distinct fields—meat trade, 
educational institution, and homemak- 
er—each playing an important part in 
the ultimate sale and consumption of 
the national meat supply. 

The fact that the nation’s retaii meat 
dealers contact 130,000,000 food con- 
sumers and spend millions of dollars 
annually to advertise meat emphasizes 
the importance of the Board’s program 
as it relates to the retailer. The retail- 
er’s key position makes it possible for 
him to use immediately the information 
presented to him. 

Besides acquainting the dealer with 
modern styles in meat cuts, these lecture- 
demonstrations introduce practical infor- 
mation on selling slow-moving cuts, con- 
ducting accurate meat-cutting tests, 
pricing retail cuts, arranging counter 
and window displays, planning meat 
advertising, the importance of meat in 
the diet, and other points. 

Adapted for presentation at schools 
and colleges, the Board’s merchandising 
programs are proving immensely popu- 
lar with student groups. These demon- 
strations are being given for the most 
part on student assembly programs. The 
Board’s specialists bring out a maximum 
of information concerning meat in a 
minimum of time and in an interesting 
and instructive manner. Teachers of 
home economics are unanimous in their 
opinion that such demonstrations stimu- 
late an increased interest in the study 
of meat in the classroom. 

The merchandising meetings for house- 
wives are conducted for the most part 
on cooking-school programs. The sub- 
ject matter presented is designed to 
stress such points as the utilization of 
the less-demanded cuts of meat, facts 
concerning the identification of meat 
cuts, characteristics of quality in meat, 
economy in the buying of meat as well 
as the newer revelations concerning the 
food value of meat. 
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Two Sides of the Bang’s Test 


Present Methods of Bang’s Control Is Successful, Say Government 
Release and Sanitary Official, but Two Veterinarians Disagree 


UCCESS in curbing Bang’s disease 

in cattle through systematic testing 
and disposal of reactors, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is shown by 
studies made of records compiled on 
the basis of testing in five middle- 
western states. And the Department of 
Agriculture adds: 


“The study indicates that the meas- 
ures now being used by progressive 
cattle owners co-operating with state 
and federal officials are successful in 
the majority of cases. The results 
were obtained from one original test 
and three retests, by the agglutination 
method, of 2,801 infected herds in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan. Testing was conducted under 
the co-operative plan in which each 
owner agrees to establish and follow 


procedures for preventing reinfection of 
his herd. 


“Beginning with 100 per cent of in- 
fection, meaning that all herds con- 
tained some infected cattle, nearly half 
the herds (44.2 per cent) showed no 
reactors on the first retest. On the 
second retest the half-way mark was 
passed by a considerable margin (54.2 
per cent), and on the third retest more 


than three-fourths (75.3 per cent) of the 
herds were found to be free of any 


reacting cattle. The 2,801 herds con- 
tained altogether 72,448 cattle. In the 
course of the four tests the percentage 
of reactors, based on total number of 
cattle in all the herds at time of test- 
ing, decreased from 26.7 to 2.7 per 
cent. Because of additions to herds of 
heifers and purchased replacements, the 
total number of cattle in the herds was 
well maintained after the removal of 
the considerable number of reactors 
detected by the first test. 


“Federal veterinary authorities point 
out that the probable chief causes of 
herd infection remaining after three 
retests are: (1) Unusually virulent 
initial infection, (2) carelessness in the 
purchase of herd replacements, (3) lax- 
ness in maintaining sanitation, and 
(4) unwarranted confidence in the 
health of cows passing a single negative 
test, especially when the herd shows 
a considerable degree of infection.” 

The director of live-stock sanitation 
for Wisconsin, Dr. W. Wisnicky, also 
considers the agglutination method prac- 
tical and successful. In the United 
States Live Stock News, he says: 

“The test for Bang’s disease is not 
new. It has been in use in a limited 
way ... for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . . The test is only one com- 
ponent in a control program. It will 
do only one thing, namely, to detect 
agglutinins in the blood serum of 


infected animals. Other aspects of the 
control problem must do their part. 
We must recognize the things the test 
does and those it does not do in order 
to safeguard the control procedure. 


“There are sanitary measures which 
the herd owner must put into effect. 
Reacting cattle must be segregated or 
eliminated; barns and premises must 
be cleaned and disinfected; the remain- 
ing negative portion of the herd must 
be protected from further exposure to 
the disease; and a sufficiently frequent 
retest schedule must be pursued.” 


According to Dr. Wisnicky’s findings, 
the twenty-head herd such as the aver- 
age one in Wisconsin, was found easy 
to free of the disease. 


On the other hand, Dr. Hugh E. 
Curry, state veterinarian of Missouri, 
holds the Bang’s test to be impractical 
to provide a basis for effective control 
measures. He contends that calfhood 
vaccination is the better method. From 
the above-named periodical we quote 
him: 

“We find that heifers are apparently 
more subject to infection than are ma- 
tured cows; thus, it is common know- 
ledge among cattlemen that there is a 
larger per cent of first-calf abortions 
than there is of second and third 
pregnancies, 


“Affected cows do not continue _to 
abort; in fact, rarely more than 50 per 
cent abort once, and usually less than 
25 per cent twice, and only a very few 
abort the third time. This would indi- 
cate that animals acquire a tolerance 
or natural resistance toward the 
Bang’s disease organism, and cognizance 
must be taken of this fact in our 
efforts to control the disease.” 

Colorado Live Stock Sanitary Com- 
missioner R. M. Gow, of Denver, in 
commenting upon these views, points to 
the difference in the numbers of head 
in herd units in Wisconsin, where Dr. 
Wisnicky reports success, and those in 
the herds in the range _ country. 
“Whereas the Wisconsin unit is com- 
posed of twenty head, in the range 
country many more, perhaps well over 
a hundred, can be called a unit. 

“The test and slaughter method 
means several handlings at sixty-day 
intervals—a method wholly impossible 
for the average rangeman—and the fact 
still remains that after a herd has been 
cleaned it cannot be depended upon to 
stay that way. As soon as an animal 
from a clean herd comes in contact 
with an infected animal, it will become 
infected, and on its reinfection, the 
chances are, the herd will be worse 
off than if reactors had never been 
taken out of the herd. Most range 
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herds intermingle with other cattle dur- 
ing the year.” 

Dr. Gow points out that “Bang’s con- 
trol was started as a cattle-reduction 
program, and as such has been success- 
ful. The program is spreading, states 
are passing regulations prohibiting 
movement of cattle not showing nega- 
tive Bang’s tests.” The Bang’s ques- 
tion is here to stay, he believes. 

“What will be the final control 
methods?” asks Dr. Gow, and he 
answers the question: “From the range- 
man’s point of view the eventual method 
will be the testing of the herd to see 
whether it is infected, and, if infected, 
then calfhood vaccination.” 

The rangeman’s present point of view 
is best expressed in a resolution adopt- 
ed at the Denver meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Nation- 
al Live Stock Association last August. 
It reads: 

“We urge that the Bang’s disease 
eradication program be continued upon 
a strictly voluntary basis. Any at- 
tempt to make it compulsory at this 
time would retard rather than help the 
progress of the work.” 


The Range Program 


Secretary Approves Range-Build- 
ing Practices for West 


PPROVAL by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace of range- 
building practices and the rates of pay- 
ment which stockmen may earn for per- 
forming them in the range-improvement 
program during the remainder of the 
calendar year 1936 has been announced 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration for eleven western states. 

These states are: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. Approval of prac- 
tices for Idaho and Oregon is expected 
soon. 

The program will be administered by 
the western division of the AAA, of 
which George E. Farrell is director. 

“This program is open to all stockmen 
in the states concerned,” Mr. Farrell 
said. “Participation by stockmen will be 
entirely voluntary. It will apply to pri- 
vately owned and privately controlled 
land. Payments will be limited by the 
grazing capacity of each ranch.” 

Mr. Farrell emphasized that the pro- 
gram is limited to range building prac- 
tices and that it is not a cattle or sheep 
reduction program. 

Stockmen intending to participate 
should make certain that the practices 
they plan to perform receive prior ap- 
proval by the local committees which will 
administer the local phases of the pro- 
gram. 

The rates of payments and the specifi- 
cations for each practice are the same In 
all states, but some practices are ap- 
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plicable only in certain states. All prac- 
tices must be performed according to 
certain specified standards. The total 
payments for each ranch will be limited 
to an amount equal to $2 times the graz- 
ing capacity of the ranch. For example, 
if the grazing capacity of a ranch is 500 
cattle, the total payment may not exceed 
$1,000. No payments will be made 
where any of the practices are performed 
with labor, seed, or other materials fur- 
nished by a federal or state agency. De- 
tails of the program may be obtained 
from the local committees or from the 
county agent. 

The practices which have been ap- 
proved and the rates of payment for 
them are as follows: 

Contouring—60 cents an acre. 

Developing of springs and seeps—$50 
per spring or seep. 

Earthen pits or reservoirs for holding 
rainfall—15 cents per cubic yard of fill 
or excavation. 

Wells—$1 per linear foot of well dug 
or drilled. 

Water spreading—10 cents per 100 
linear feet of permanent ditching. 

Reseeding depleted range land—$2.50 
an acre for reseeding with crested wheat 
grass; $1.25 an acre for reseeding with 
slender wheat grass, western wheat 
grass, or brome grass (bromus inermis). 

Range fencing—30 cents a rod. 

Rodent control—7% cents an infested 
acre for prairie dogs, 5 cents an infested 
acre for kangaroo rats. 

, A‘ guards—3 cents per 100 linear 
eet. 

Railing sagebrush—50 cents an acre. 

The following are the practices which 
are applicable by states: 

Arizona.—Contouring, springs and 
seeps, construction of pits or reservoirs, 
digging or drilling wells, water spread- 
ing range fencing. 

California. — Coutouring, development 
of springs or seeps, constructing pits or 
reservoirs, wells, range fencing, fire 
guards. 

Colorado.—Contouring, development of 
springs or seeps, construction of earthen 
pits or reservoirs, digging or drilling 
wells, water spreading, range fencing, 
reseeding, railing sagebrush. 

Kansas.— (For all counties except 
Nemaha, Jackson, Shawnee, Osage, Cof- 
fey, Woodson, Wilson, Montgomery, 
Brown, Atchison, Jefferson, Douglas, 
Franklin, Anderson, Allen, Neosho, La- 
bette, Doniphan, Leavenworth, Wyan- 
dotte, Johnson, Miami, Linn, Bourbon, 
Crawford, and Cherokee): Construction 
of earthen pits or reservoirs, digging or 
drilling wells, water spreading. 

Montana.—Contouring, development of 
springs or seeps, construction of earthen 
pits or reservoirs, digging or drilling 
wells, water spreading, range fencing, 
reseeding, fire guards. 

Nevada.—Development of springs or 
seeps, construction of earthen pits or 
reservoirs, water spreading, range fenc- 
ing, reseeding, fire guards, railing sage- 
brush. 

New Mexico.— Contouring, develop- 
ment of springs or seeps, construction of 


earthen pits or reservoirs, digging or 
drilling wells, water spreading, range 
fencing, rodent control, fire guards. 
North Dakota.—(In the counties of 
Adams, Billings, Bottineau, Bowman, 
Burke, Burleigh, Dickey, Divide, Dunn, 
Emmons, Golden Valley, Grant, Hetting- 
er, Kidder, Logan, Mercer, Mountrail, 
Morton, McHenry, McIntosh, McKenzie, 
McLean, Oliver, Pierce, Renville, Rolette, 
Sheridan, Sioux, Slope, Stark, Stutsman, 
Ward, Wells, and Williams): Contour- 
ing, development of sprnigs or seeps, 
construction of earthen pits or reser- 
voirs, digging or drilling wells, water 
spreading, range fencing, reseeding. 
Utah. — Contouring, development of 
springs or seeps, construction of earthen 
pits or reservoirs, digging or drilling 
wells, water spreading, range fencing, 
reseeding, railing sagebrush, fire guards. 
Washington.—Contouring, de velop- 
ment of springs or seeps, construction of 
earthen pits or reservoirs, digging or 
drilling wells, water spreading, range 
fencing, reseeding, fire guards. 
Wyoming. — Contouring, development 
of springs or seeps, construction of 
earthen pits or reservoirs, digging or 
drilling wells, water spreading, reseed- 
ing, range fencing. 


Stock on the Forests 


Sportsmen Visit Forests and Find 
Them Not Improperly Grazed 


ee ITH THE WORDS ‘erosion’ and 

‘conservation’ appearing in the 
magazines and newspapers constantly, it 
is no wonder,” says J. C. Carpenter, 
Washington sportsman, “that sports- 
men’s organizations, whose major objec- 
tive is conservation of natural resources, 
have ‘resoluted’ on the subjects.” And 
he goes on to say that the Washington 
State Sports Council, of which he is a 
director, has gone on record favoring the 
removal of all domestic live stock from 
the national forests. 


“But,” he adds, “the facts that should 
have been gathered before action was 
taken are now coming to light.” 

The facts that Mr. Carpenter here re- 
fers to were found when he and other 
Washington sportsmen accepted an invi- 
tation of the Forest Service and local 
stockmen to look over the range in two 
counties and get a personal view of the 
reputed live-stock-game conflict. Forest 
Supervisor Moir of the Colville Forest, 
John Helphrey, of Curlew, president of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Association, 
who inaugurated the inspection tour, 
Bob French, of Okanogan, and Robert 
Picken, of Tonasket, stockmen; A. E. 
Lawson, of Yakima, representing the 
wool growers’ association, and four 
sportsmen—Harry Le Gear, of Port An- 
geles; Captain N. O. Barker, of Spo- 
kane; Ralph Gilbert, of Colville, and Mr. 
Carpenter—made the three-day “show- 
me” trip by automobile and saddle horse 
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over the ranges in Ferry and Okanogan 
counties. 

Mr. Carpenter reports his findings in 
the Snohomish County Sportsman, from 
which we quote: 

“The Cedar Creek allotment ... grazes 
669 head of stock, the allotment con- 
sisting of 24,960 acres. The herder is 
employed by the cattle owners, and it is 
his duty to keep the cattle moving, re- 
plenish the salt licks, and in general look 
to the proper use of the range. Of the 
669 cattle on this allotment not over a 
dozen, greatly scattered, were actually 
seen, and the ample grass bore testi- 
mony that there was no problem of over- 
grazing here. ... 

“I remarked that I had heard some- 
thing about the vested interests who en- 
joyed special privileges on the national 
forests, and inquired who owned the 
cattle on this allotment. From one of 
the members of the party, clad in blue 
jeans, with an old ten-gallon hat shad- 
ing his eyes as he lay on his back chew- 
ing a straw, came a reply: ‘Speaking of 
vested interests, that’s us.’ 

“In other words, the 669 head of cattle 
on this allotment, as is true of the entire 
forest, are owned by individual farmers 
living adjacent to the forests, and the 
average owner runs around 30 or 40 
head. 

“In the entire forest there were some 
forty separate allotments consisting of 
approximately 360,000 acres, being grazed 
by 7,104 head of cattle. There are 21 
allotments having a total area of 375,000 
acres being grazed by 24,071 sheep. 

“It would seem that on the Colville 
Forest grazing is a major project of the 
foresters, and good management is pre- 
serving the range while at the same 
time affording pasture for live stock 
owned by adjacent farmers. Driveways 
leading to high pastures are well marked, 
and it is noted that grazing sheep, driven 
to the high points, are so maneuvered 
as to avoid covering the same ground 
twice. Bedding is not permitted more 
than two nights in the same area, and 
grazed-over land shows very little sign 
of the presence of sheep, discounting the 
theory that sheep clean everything as 
they go.” 

Another of the sportsmen, Mr. Barker, 
reported that the Forest Service “seems 
to be handling the forest range perfectly 
for cattlemen, sheepmen, and for the 
protection of wild life. The deer have a 
summer and fall and early winter range 
for many, many more deer than there 
are in the wilds.” 

And another sportsman, Mr. Gilbert, 
says this: 

“Before I went up to Republic I was 
prejudiced against stock grazing, espe- 
cially sheep. This was through igno- 
rance, because under this controlled 
grazing program I cannot see that the 
live stock is interfering in any way with 
wild life. Therefore I see no reason for 
any further controversy between stock- 
men and sportsmen.” 
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Buy Home Canned Beef 


THE INQUIRY “Where can I buy do- 
mestic canned beef?” coming recently 
from several of our readers, is answer- 
ed in the below information furnished 
by various of the packers. 

“Range cattlemen or sheepmen inter- 
ested in purchasing domestic canned 
corned beef may order it through their 
dealers in the regular way. In antici- 
pation of such orders, Armour and 
Company have arranged to have stocks 
of Armour’s Star Domestic Corned 
Beef at the following plants or branch 
houses: 

“Armour and Company, 
City, Kansas; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Fort Worth, Texas; Denver, 
Colorado; (Hauser Plant) Los Angeles 
and (Virden Plant) South San Fran- 
cisco, California; Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Huron, South Dakota; West 
Fargo, North Dakota; Butte, Montana; 
Potrland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Phoenix, Arizona; Bakersfield 
and San Diego, California; El Paso 
and Amarillo, Texas; Pueblo and Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

“In case any of the ranchmen have 
difficulty in securing the domestic 
stock, they may write Armour and 
Company in any of these places and 
they will try to see that the dealer stocks 
the product for them.” 

The Cudahy Packing Company ad- 
vises: 

“We pack four different sizes of 
American corned beef; i. e., 12-ounce, 
1%-pound, 6-pound, and 3-pound. At 
the present time, we have only the 
3-pound size on hand, which is called 
Cudahy’s Spiced Corned Beef. This is 
a vacuum-cooked product, and is pack- 
ed in a loaf-shaped can. One slice 
exactly fits the ordinary loaf of bread. 
We use a very high grade of beef in 
this product, and by reason of the 
vacuum cooking it can be sliced easily 
and economically on a slicing machine; 
in fact, this was the reason that we 
developed this product. 

“We have houses in Kansas City, 
Kansas; Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Topeka, Wichita, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Oakland, Seattle, Fres- 
no, San Diego, and Los Angeles. In 
addition to the above mentioned locali- 
ties, we also operate car routes all over 
the western country.” 

Wilson and Company notifies us: 

“We pack a certain amount of do- 
mestic corned beef and at the present 
time have stocks in San Francisco and 
several eastern points, packed in 6- 
pound tins.” 

Swift and Company, the Rath Pack- 
ing Company, and Geo. A. Hormel and 
Company also make canned corned beef; 
Libby, McNeil, and Libby makes a 
canned corned beef; and we understand 
that the Tovrea Packing Company is 
expecting to turn out such a product. 


Kansas 


Business Conditions 


A SUMMARY OF BUSINESS conditions 
as given in the “Monthly Review,” pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, shows that industrial 
activity increased seasonally in August, 
that factory employment and pay rolls 
were better, and that commodity prices 
which had advanced for three months 
showed little change after August 15. 

August steel output increased by 
more than seasonal amount, and the 
higher level was maintained in the first 
three weeks of September. Automobile 
production was sharply reduced in view 
of new-model adjustments, but a strong 
pick-up in assemblies is expected this 
month. Textile plants and shoe fac- 
tories expanded operations. 

Construction contracts decreased in 
value somewhat in August. Value of 
non-residential projects was lower than 
in July but above other recent months. 
Residential building increased consid- 
erably. 

Freight carloadings of most classes 
of commodities showed about the usual 
seasonal July-to-August increase. Whole- 
sale commodity prices were little 
changed between the middle of August 
and the third week in September. 


A Coming National Event 


WITH THE FOLLOWING imposing army 
of committeemen that will be chosen to 
launch the next national cattlemen’s 
meeting at El Paso, Texas, and steer it 
through its three-day course—January 
12-14—the fortieth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation is bound to go over in a big way. 

Three months have yet to pass before 
the important event, but you might as 
well right now red-letter these three 
days—January 12, 138, 14—and decide 
that you will take a jaunt down to balmy 
El Paso; for not a single thing will be 
overlooked in the preparation for your 
welcome and stay. This committee is a 
guarantee of a big, successful, enjoyable 
convention: 

W. W. Turney, O. A. Danielson, Lee 
Bell, C. M. Newman, W. C. Roberts, Dr. 
J. D. McGregor, E. R. Ardoin, Arthur 
McKnight, Frank Bryant, J. T. McElroy, 
Joe Peyton, G. E. Thonssen, Joe Evans, 
Tom Armstrong, C. N. Bassett, C. M. 
Harvey, W. S. Foster, and Captain Ian 
Benton, all of El Paso; L. C. Brite, W. B. 
Mitchell, and Henry Fletcher, of Marfa; 
J. D. Jackson and J. T. Gibbons, of Al- 
pine; Harry Moore, of Sierra Blanca; 
W. T. Wimberly, of Van Horn; L. W. 
Anderson, of Pecos; Roy Parks, of Mid- 
land; Joe Espy, of Fort Davis; and 
Senator Henry Winfield, of Fort Stock- 
ton. From New Mexico, the list includes 
A. D. Brownfield, of Florida; John R. 
Joyce, of Carlsbad; O. M. Lee, of Alamo- 
gordo; Captain B. C. Mossman, of Ros- 
well; Jim Cox and B. A. Christmas, of 
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Las Cruces; Tom Clayton, of Lordsburg; 
and R. H. Royall, of Tyrone; from Ari- 
zona, George Jones, of Clifton, and Lee 
Fischer, of Willcox; and from Mexico, 
Juan Carrillo, of Chihuahua, Chihuahua, 


Oregon Local Holds Meeting 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED at the annual 
convention of the Wallowa County 
(Oregon) Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association, held in Enterprise, asked: 

That persons or firms storing, han- 
dling, or selling fresh meat be required 
to take out retail meat dealers licenses, 
and also rigidly inspect every carcass, 
tag same, require that hide be attached, 
and keep record of brands; 

That committee be appointed to se- 
cure more rigid enforcement of brand- 
inspection law, and that, in shipping 
out of county and when animals have 
more than one brand, two brands be 
recorded ; 

That county and state peace officers 
be asked to use more diligence in stop- 
ping and inspecting trucks moving stock 
on highways; 

That officials of Federal Land Bank 
carefully consider applications of ranch- 
ers living in inaccessible places, so that 
they may enjoy same consideration as 
those living on highways. 

Officers for the coming year are J. 
Ray Poague, president, and George 
Richards, secretary. 


The Calendar 


Oct. 17-24—American Royal Live Stock 
and Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 24-Nov. 1—Centennial Hereford 

Show, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 25-31—Ak-Sar-Ben Live 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 5--Convention of Nevada State 
Cattle Association, Winnemucca, Nev. 

Nov. 9-13—Kansas National Live Stock 
Show, Wichita, Kan. 

Nov. 11-19—Session of National Grange, 
Columbus, Chio. 

Nov. 19-20—Convention of California 
Wool Growers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. 

Dec. 3-4—Convention of Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, San Angelo, 
Tex. 

Dec. 11-12—Convention of California 
Cattlemen’s Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Dec. 14-19—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 8-14, 1937—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Jan. 12-14—Convention of American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, El Paso, 
Tex. 


Jan. 16-23—National 
Show, Denver, Colo. 


Stock 


Western Stock 
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EDITORIALS 


Treaty Defenses 


ROBABLY no act of any recent ad- 

ministration has been so universally 
condemned by the great majority of live- 
stock producers of the country as has 
the Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment. No one knows better than the 
stockmen of the West that, with taxa- 
tion and operating costs constantly in- 
creasing, live stock cannot be raised in 
this country in competition with low-cost 
producing areas in Canada, Mexico, and 
South America unless a tariff wall is 
maintained sufficiently high to equalize 
to a reasonable degree the marked dif- 
ference in costs of production. 


The tariff rates established in 1930 
gave our live-stock producers a fair de- 
gree of protection, except on canned beef, 
the rate on which is entirely too low 
and out of line with cattle and carcass 
beef rates, and on hides, where the rate 
of 10 per cent ad valorem is admittedly 
only nominal, but that much better than 
remaining on the free list. 


The Canadian agreement sharply re- 
duces the tariff on cattle, the reduction 
runing from 3314 to 50 per cent. Limited 
by quota though it is, it does not pre- 
vent dumping large numbers in any one 
month, as for instance in April when 
approximately 25 per cent of the entire 





quota of cattle weighing more than 700 
pounds entered our markets and caused 
a disastrous break in prices. It estab- 
lishes a dangerous precedent, and no op- 
eration can now be undertaken except 
with the knowledge that further tariff 
cuts can be made at any time that the 
powers that be again decide to sacrifice 
the interests of our stock growers to 
stimulate export of some _ industrial 
product. 


Alarmed at the growing tide of resent- 
ment, many officials and bureaus of the 
government have been pressed into serv- 
ice, attempting to defend that which is 
indefensible. Bulletins and letters are 
going out by the thousands in a hopeless 
attempt to assure live-stock producers 
that they are to be saved by the medium 
of increased competition and lower prices 
for their product. 


“The Canadian Trade Agreement and 
the American Cattle Industry” is the 
title of a bulky bulletin recently dis- 
tributed by the Department of State, al- 
though bearing no tag to show where it 
came from. It is particularly misleading 
and unfair in many respects. 


It asserts that “ever since 1911 the 
United States with its growing popula- 
tion has been on a net deficit basis for 
cattle,” although it is a well-known fact 
that during this period we have been in 
a position to produce all we consume, 
that imports have been comparatively 
nominal and attracted by higher prices 
prevailing in this country than were 
available elsewhere, and that we exported 
large quantities of beef during the World 
War and can do so again if and when 
conditions and prices justify. We are in 
no way dependent upon foreign supplies 
for normal consumption requirements, as 
the line quoted above seeks to imply. In 
this connection, other agencies of the 
government, which have for months been 
trying to persuade the industry that it 
should submit to the AAA under a range- 
conservation program in order to control 
production and maintain prices at a more 
satisfactory level, have urged that we 
are overproduced, and have called atten- 
tion to the exports of cattle products to 
support their argument. 

In the document the unfortunate effort 
is made to drive a wedge between the 
western breeder and the Corn Belt 
feeder with the following statements: 

“Such imports have been to the advan- 
tage of American cattle feeders whose 
finished product, beef, has been subject 
since 1930 to a duty of 6 cents a pound. 
are The actual concessions were so 
framed as to afford some relief to Cana- 
dian cattlemen and American cattle feed- 
ers. ... Inspection records of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the first half of 
1936 classified 61 per cent of all cattle 
imports as stockers and feeders and 36 
per cent as slaughter animals.” 

It is stated that most of the calves and 
beef steers from eastern Canada enter- 
ing at Buffalo and other points in the 
beef deficit northeastern region have 
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been imported for slaughter, while ap- 
parently about half the steers coming in 
through Minnesota and the Dakotas 
from western Canada have been distrib- 
uted to feed-lots; hence the attempt run- 
ning throughout the entire document to 
show that the agreement is particularly 
in the interest of the Corn Belt feeder. 


This is in line with statements pre- 
viously made by various officials indicat- 
ing that the great majority of Canadian 
cattle being imported were being used in 
this country as stockers and feeders. 
One of the most reliable firms on the 
St. Paul market has supplied us with 
the following information bearing on 
this subject (remember that St. Paul has 
been the principal port of entry for 
western Canadian cattle): 

“The facts as we have them on this 
market are: From January 1 to the last 
of July, 58,542 head of Canadian cattle 
arrived and sold at South St. Paul. All 
steers crossing the Canadian border 
were billed as feeders. If they had been 
billed for slaughter, there would have 
been no opportunity whatever to sell any 
of them as feeders to go to the country. 
In this way they could sell either for 
shipment to the country or for slaughter. 
I believe that this explains why the 
government statistics as previously re- 
ported show such a large percentage of 
cattle coming to this market classed as 
feeders. I have interviewed two of the 
firms on this market who handled fully 
three-quarters of all the Canadian im- 
ports. Also I have interviewed an indi- 
vidual feeder-buyer who personally in- 
spected every load of Canadian cattle 
that came to South St. Paul. It is the 
consensus of these three firms that not 
over 5 per cent of the Canadian steers 
shipped to this market sold as feeder 
cattle, and that 95 per cent of all the 
steers went to killers.” 

And again, the following quotation 
from the document—a fine example of 
going from the sublime to the ridiculous: 

“Records of the past quarter century 
show that the years of greatest prosper- 
ity and highest cattle prices have also 
been years of large imports of cattle and 
that the year in which the latter have 
been smallest have been those when re- 
turns to American cattlemen were dis- 
tressingly low.” 

A schoolboy would know that the high 
prices which attracted the imports were 
not the result thereof. Under this theory 
carried out to its logical conclusion we 
should by all means completely remove 
the tariff in order to increase imports 
and raise prices. 

But the unkindest cut of all is the de- 
rogatory statements made in regard to 
the quality of southwestern ranch cattle. 
In commenting on the imports from 
Mexico, it is stated that, “when butch- 
ered at an average mature weight of 
about 600 pounds, they have generally 
been graded ‘common’ to ‘inferior,’ their 
beef competing with that of discarded 
ranch areas and inferior steers from 
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ranches in Texas and the Southwest. 
The small percentage of entries of im- 
proved cattle from Mexico are usually 
fattened for slaughter in southern 
California, yielding beef grading from 
‘medium’ down to ‘common,’ and compet- 
ing with the general run of southwest- 
ern ranch cattle.’ We might offer a 
friendly tip to the writer of this bit of 
information to stay away from Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and southern Cali- 
fornia, where the general run of south- 
western ranch cattle is a darned sight 
better than “medium down to common.” 

While propaganda of this nature has 
been issuing from the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of State 
ever since the Canadian agreement be- 
came a target for every red-blooded stock 
grower of the country, recently the Farm 
Credit Administration has been pressed 
into service. An elaborate bulletin, dated 
September 16, was put out by the presi- 
dent of the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion of Wichita, assuring producers that 
their apprehension over the possible 
effect of the Canadian treaty is due 
chiefly to lack of information. As part 
of his argument that the treaty is a 
bogey and “in reality it has not hurt the 
beef business of this country,” Mr. Mul- 
lendore quotes from the Canadian 
Countryman, published at Toronto. 

Live-stock producers have already 
made up their minds that they do not 
like the tariff-cutting method of “help- 
ing” the cattle industry. That feeling is 
not confined to the western cattleman. 
The Corn Belt feeder feels just the same 
way despite the attempt to drive a 
wedge between the two. In the long run, 
cattle producers and cattle feeders have 
got to go down the road together. The 
only issue between them is the price to 
be paid for the product of the range, 
and that is a matter which they always 
have been able to settle without outside 
assistance. And once settled, they will 
fight side by side for the protection of 
their industry. 


Two Range Reports 


TOCKMEN naturally are interested 
in knowing about range conditions, 
and they find it a simple enough matter 
to refer to the monthly report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the desired information. The September 
1 report, for instance, would reveal to 
them that the average condition of 
ranges for seventeen western states is 
70 per cent of normal, compared with 
last year’s condition of 81 and the ten- 
year average of 79.6. It would also give 
ratings for individual states: Montana, 
50; Wyoming, 69; North Dakota, 57; 
western South Dakota, 39; western Kan- 
sas, 43; Oklahoma, 37—states in which 
the drought had hit hard. 
These reports have furnished a month- 
ly picture of the whole western range 


country. In them stockmen have seen 
the denuding of an entire range area by 
drought, and have seen how that range 
easily regained its former hardy growth 
when rain came. The stockmen have 
come to accept the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics report as a fairly accu- 
rate barometer of range conditions. 

But now along comes another official 
report to befuddle the stockman—the 
elaborate report on “The Western 
Range,” issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. It says that the range— 
not any particular area of it that might 
have been stripped by drought, as in 
Montana, North Dakota, or western 
Kansas, but the entire western range— 
is in a state of 52 per cent depletion; 
31.6 per cent worse off than the ten-year 
average condition shown by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics report. 

How can this wide variation be recon- 
ciled? Both the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Forest Service 
(author of the report on “The Western 
Range”) are in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It would appear that the former 
was striving accurately to portray range 
conditions from month to month, the 
latter merely grinding an axe in con- 
nection with its long fight with the De- 
partment of the Interior over the ulti- 
mate control of the entire public range. 


Bang’s Disease 


OR SEVERAL YEARS PAST, with 

large appropriations easily acces- 
sible, there has been a decided increase 
in the testing of breeding cattle for 
Bang’s disease. The dairy industry has 
strongly supported the program. In ad- 
dition to cleaning up infected herds, it 
has had the further effect of culling 
herds of many undesirable cattle at 
prices exceeding market value and at 
the same time reducing surplus milk 
production as much as possible. 

Breeders of purebred range cattle 
have experimented with it rather ex- 
tensively, but with mixed results. Un- 
questionably, repeated testings of these 
herds have greatly reduced the _ inci- 
dence of the disease; but some strange 
and unexpected results have cropped up 
from time to time, totally inexplicable 
on a scientific basis. Certain herds have 
been tested two or three times with an 
encouraging decrease in the number of 
reactors, only suddenly to show more 
reactors than ever. 

In other instances reactors have been 
segregated and the surprising discovery 
made that the percentage of calf crop 
is greater in the segregated herd than 
in the clean herd. State regulations re- 
quiring testing of imported animals are 
no guaranty of the condition of herds 
in that state. In fact, in some instances 
they appear rather in the light of state 
tariffs. 

Opinions as to the value of the test 
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differ according to each individual’s ex- 
perience with it. At any rate, it is ey). 
dent that there should be no further 
tightening up of regulations at this 
time. The results to date clearly do not 
warrant it. As to range cattle, it would 
be impossible to carry out a compulsory 
program under present methods. The 
results obtained are now too uncertain, 
the method too impractical. As to pure- 
bred cattle, a compulsory program of 
testing and killing all reactors would 
force the slaughter of many animals of 
the best blood strains and each year 
producing valuable calves. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, a compulsory program 
which permitted segregation of reactors 
as an alternative to slaughter would 
be futile. 

Everything considered, it would seem 
the part of wisdom to carry on as at 
present until either the blood test is 
improved or other means devised that 
will secure better results. Perhaps the 
vaccination method, still in an exper- 
imental stage, will eventually prove to 
be the answer to an admittedly difficult 
problem—one that is of deep concern 
to every cattle breeder in the country, 


Beef Month Results 


O-OPERATION and publicity put 

the National Beef Month across, and 
for this the chain-store operators and 
retailers, who gave beef a most generous 
display, the processors, who directed 
beef sales, the commission men and col- 
lege animal husbandry men, who radioed 
beef facts, the editors, who boosted beef, 
the railroad operators, who featured beef 
in dining cars, and the Meat Board, 
which conceived the idea, are to be com- 
mended. The western cattlemen here 
wish to express their gratitude for that 
co-operation. 

Beef got a good deal of publicity dur- 
ing that month—August—and here is an 
indication of the results obtained: 

“Cattle slaughter,” says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, “which has 
been of record or near record volume 
since January, was the largest in Aug- 
ust of any August slaughter. The total, 
1,011,743 head, was 9.1 per cent larger 
than in July, 15.6 per cent larger than 
in August, 1935, and 29.5 per cent 
larger than the five-year average for 
the month.” And still, prices were 
somewhat higher at the close of the 
month than at the opening. 

The continued marketing of numbers 
in excess of that normally expected was 
what prompted the idea of a National 
Beef Month. “It was a situation,” says 
President R. H. Cabell of Armour and 
Company, in an article about Beef 
Month, “which held forth the prospect 
of reduced quotations on cattle at the 
market places. It was calculated that 
prices during August would drop any- 
where from 25 cents to $1 per cwt, on 
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the million and a third cattle expected 
at the market places during the month— 
about 900,000 in the inspected plants and 
an additional 459,000 in non-inspected 
plants. But cattle prices didn’t drop. In- 
stead quotations actually moved up 
about 50 cents per cwt. over the July 
quotations, and, thanks to the August 
nation-wide beef sale, there was a con- 
siderable improvement in cattlemen’s 
revenues instead of the expected de- 
crease.” 


The above is pretty good evidence that 
National Beef Month propped up prices, 
and it was the publicity in the campaign 
that turned the trick. We venture the 
suggestion that National Beef Month has 
even ancther trick up its sleeve; for it 
is not improbable that that campaign 
may be the trail-blazer to a systematic 
plan of beef advertising. Advertising is 
a matter which cattlemen have often 
seriously considered, and now they know 
how it works. 


Government Hides 


IKE a threatened stampede, the spec- 
tacle of a mass of 2,000,000 drought 
cattle hides in late 1934 threw scares 
into the hide market. Suppose this huge 
stock were to descend all at once on a 
good market? Where would hide prices 
go then? What would Uncle Sam do 
with these skins that he had piled up 
through the drought purchase program? 
Such apprehensions were common. 


But time has passed, and the hide 
market has done pretty well; for, instead 
of the dreaded dumping, a system was 
wisely adopted by the government of 
selling a batch of around 200,000 pieces 
and then waiting a month or so and sell- 
ing another batch so that the market 
could go along in its normal groove. 
And so, little by little, the holdings have 
now been reduced to half the original 
stock, and this also will be eased into the 
market gradually. 


The manner in which the government 
is thus disposing of its once feared hide 
holdings is worthy of commendation. 


Live-Stock Market Service 


OUR READERS will be interested in 
knowing that the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association through its re- 
search department issues every two 
weeks a bulletin on market prospects. 
Those who have to date subscribed to the 
service have found it to be of great 
value in planning their market opera- 
tions. Anyone interested can secure a 
sample copy and full information on the 
subject by writing to the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Sub- 
Scribers to this service are not limited to 
those who market through the member 
agencies of that organization. 





Washington Views 


BY LLOYD H. VAN KIRK 


OLLOWING application for modi- 
fication of the order of the Secretary 
of Agriculture prescribing rates for 
feed and yardage at the St. Joseph 
stock yards, the department has grant- 
ed an increase of these rates which 
became effective August 17, 1936. The 
stock-yard company was able to make 
a showing that the estimated receipts 
for the current year from yardage and 
other sources of revenue would be sub- 
stantially less than estimated in the 
secretary’s order prescribing the rate 
schedule of May 4, 1934. The rates 
and the charges prescribed in the secre- 
tary’s order were intended to produce 
a net return of $192,010 on the fixed 
valuation of the company’s property. 
According to the budgeting of the 
yard company, the net income for 1936 
would be only $103,171.14 for 1936, or 
$88,838.86 shy of the fair return allow- 
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ed by the previously fixed rates. The 
company also claimed to have reduced 
its operating expenses substantially be- 
low the amount used by the secretary 
in arriving at the previous rate sched- 
ule. The facts on which the increased 
rates were approved were checked by 
the accountants of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 


The new yardage rates are as follows: 
Trucked or 


Driven-In By Rail 
COGUe 0c 39 cents 34 cents 
Calves 25.5555: 26 cents 23 cents 
RG oe 14 cents 11 cents 
Sheep and Goats 10 cents 8 cents 
PROROO 2 esac 35 cents 35 cents 


Price-Discrimination Legislation 


Much interest is being manifested in 
the price-discrimination law commonly 
known as the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This act, approved June 19, 1936, was 
mainly an amendment to the Clayton 
unfair competition law, but has raised 
more commotion perhaps than the Clay- 


Time Your Ads 


DVERTISING sells your product the fast- 

est when it finds the buyer ready. And 

the western cattleman is in just that position 
now. He is in the full swing of the western 
movement, selling his share of the 5,000,000 


cattle that are going to market this fall. That 
done, he is ready to buy. 


Talk to him now. 


And you can do that 


best through the American Cattle Producer. 
It covers the entire western cowman market. 
It sends your advertising dollar straight to 


the market. 
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ton Act has in twenty years or more. 
That is probably due to the psycho- 
logical reaction on keyed-up business 
temperament after such experiments, 
noble or ignoble (depending on _poli- 
tics), as the NRA and AAA. Consid- 
erable discussion and comment is being 
unleashed as various organizations, con- 
ventions of lawyers, etc., endeavor to 
make something out of the legislation. 
Even the Federal Trade Commission, 
the agency which will administer the 
law, terms it a “consolidation of the 
provisions of the various bills introduced 
in Congress by Senator Robinson, Con- 
gressman Patman, Senator Borah, Sen- 
ator Van Nuys, and others,” and for 
the purposes of its annual report has 
broadened the official title to “Robinson- 
Patman-Borah-Van Nuys Act”. 

Two important features may be men- 
tioned: (1) The new act apparently 
shifts the burden of proof from the 
accusers to the accused in providing 
that when the commission establishes 
a prima facie case of “discrimination 
in price or services or facilities” the 
burden of rebutting such a case shall 
be upon the alleged violator. If an 
agent discovers that one jobber sells 
product to one buyer at a price below 
that at which competitors are sold, 
“justification shall be affirmatively 
shown;” he is guilty until he proves 
himself innocent. (2) Section 3 makes 
it a criminal offense knowingly to dis- 
criminate or assist in discriminating, 
and provides a penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment. Here again mystification 
clouds the understanding of the be- 
fuddled business man—the definition of 
criminal discrimination set up by this 
section is not the same as the defini- 
tions of the same thing in other sec- 
tions of the act. 


Complaints Under the Act 


On October 2 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, charged with the enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman price discrimi- 


nation act, issued three complaints 
charging violation of the law. These are 
the first complaints under the recent 
amendments to the Clayton Act. 

One complaint is brought under Sec- 
tion 2 (a), naming the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation of Chicago as re- 
spondent. The charge alleges that the 
respondent discriminated in price be- 
tween different purchasers of its prod- 
ucts with the effect of lessening and in- 
juring competition. A second complaint 
is against the Shefford Cheese Company, 
alleging substantially the same viola- 
tions as in the case with Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company. 

The third complaint named Bird and 
Son, the Bird Floor Covering Sales Cor- 
poration, and Montgomery Ward and 
Company, the first two respondents be- 
ing charged with selling floor coverings 
to Montgomery Ward and Company at 
a substantially lower price than the 
same are sold to competing retailers. 
This proceeding therefore will afford 
a test of the law as it affects the busi- 
ness of mail-order houses. 

The respondents are allowed a period 
of twenty days from the date of service 
of the complaints in which to file their 
answers. 


Chicago Stock-Yard Rate Case 


The often-postponed “inquiry and in- 
vestigation” of rates and charges of the 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Com- 
pany, Chicago, was finally launched on 
August 31, 1936, before Examiner 
Brooke in the Federal Court House 
Building in that city. At the outset, 
the respondents filed motions to dis- 
miss the proceedings on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction. It was con- 
tended by counsel for respondents that 
regulatory power over this yard com- 
pany was vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, from which it was 
submitted that the Department of Agri- 
culture had no jurisdiction. The motion 
was overruled. 


The West has been awaiting a 


Breeder 
Rangeman 
Feeder— 


always you are 
welcome at 
Baca Grant, 
doubly so No- 
vember 14. 


That day see 
this historic 
place; view 
vast sections of 
its 5,000 head 
pure-bred 
Hereford herd; 
inspect closely 
the 250 regis- 
tered cows, the 
herd bulls, and 
young stock. 
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your copy. 
Fred Reppert, 
Auctioneer 
Forrest Bassford, 


Baca Grant sale. 


BACA GRANT 


Registered Hereford Auction 
CRESTONE, COLO. 


70 BULLS 
10 FEMALES 


Herd sire prospects, range bulls of sensational merit in 40 
coming two’s, 30 fall bull calves. Many sons of Penrose Domino 
Prince Domino 2d. Cow herd largely daughters, 
granddaughters Prince Domino 157th by Prince Domino. Other 
modern breeding, too. 
What is Baca Grant No. 4? Who established it in 
1823? The answers and more, plus sale details, 
appear in the illustrated catalog. Write today for 


Here-it is— 


NOVEMBER 14 


San Luis Valley Land & Cattle Co., Owner 
Crestone, Colo. 


Hereford Jrnl. Repr. 
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The first witness for the government 
was genial “Jim” Christiansen, well 
known as district supervisor for the 
Packers and Stock Yards Division in 
far-western territory. His efforts in 
the inquiry about the aforesaid rates 
and charges consisted in describing the 
functions of the various buildings and 
facilities and classifying the many 
structures and properties into “used 
and useful” groups. His _ testimony 
paved the way for the appearance on 
the scene of the engineers and apprais- 
ers whose efforts were devoted to an 
attempt to evaluate the properties in 
order to arrive at the base for rate- 
making purposes. The government has 
about completed its side of the case, 
with the exception of further cross-ex- 
amination of one of the department’s 
accountants. It is expected that respond- 
ent’s evidence will commence at an early 
date, with the resumption of the hear- 
ing, and that its presentation will require 
several weeks. 

[F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
and F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
took the witness stand in behalf of 
cattle and sheep growers. Other pro- 
ducer witnesses may appear.—Ep.] 


Washington Notes 


Violation of several provisions of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act are alleged 
in an order signed by W. R. Gregg, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, directed 
against Armour and Company and Swift 
and Company. Both companies are 
charged with having entered into recip- 
rocal agreements to sell meats to certain 
ship owners in exchange for sending 
their exports abroad on vessels belong- 
ing to those ship owners. The charges 
also include allegations that the packers 
engaged in practices involving unfair 
discrimination in prices and credit terms, 
extending credit for longer terms to 
some customers than to others. Hearing 
on the charges will be held in New York 
City on November 2. 

* * * 

Philippine coconut oil is taxed 3 cents 
a pound on its first processing in this 
country. A case testing the validity of 
this tax and seeking to restrain the 
Secretary of the Treasury from turning 
over $33,000,000 in tax collections to 
the Philippine government has_ been 
appealed to the Supreme Court by Has- 
kins Brothers and Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, soap manufacturers, on its 
own behalf and for all other taxpayers 
similarly situated. 

* * * 

A $10,000,000 corn-loan program to 
provide adequate seed corn for drought- 
stricken farmers next spring has been 
announced. Two types of loans on farm- 
stored seed corn are provided for: A 
loan of $1.75 a bushel on field-selected 
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corn which meets proper germination 
and storage requirements; and*a loan 
of 55 cents on good-quality and prop- 
erly stored cribbed corn which can 
later be sorted for seed. Interest will 
be 4 per cent. 

* * * 

Two margarine bulletins—‘Statistics 
of Products, Materials Used in Manufac- 
ture, Consumption, Trade, and Prices” 
and “State and Federal Legislation and 
Decisions Relating to Oleomargarine”— 
have been published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This is the first 
time that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has done this kind of a job for mar- 
garine. Belatedly the margarine industry 
is recognized as a legitimate one. 

* * * 


The farm-tenant bill, by the Presi- 
dent’s recent endorsement, will be given 
a preferred place on the “must” calen- 
dar at the next Congress. The bill pro- 
vides for creation of a Farm Tenant 
Corporation with a capital of $1,000,- 
000,000. From this fund long-term loans 
at low interest rate would be made to 
farm-tenants with which to buy the 
farms operated by them. 

* * * 


The Nicaraguan trade agreement was 
proclaimed by the President on August 
31. Under this pact the present rates of 
duty on all kinds of imported leather 
will be bound for the life of the treaty. 
Furthermore, the United States agrees to 
keep on its free list for the duration of 
the agreement, logwood, raw _ reptile 
skins, and deerskins imported from Nica- 
ragua. 

* * * 

How to buy a farm and improve it, 
how to keep a farm inventory, how to 
check on receipts and expenditures, and 
how to plan co-operative enterprises is 
told in Bulletin No. 183, “Business 
Problems in Farming.” It may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 


* %* #* 


Government buying of drought cattle 
is apparently over for the year. The 
records reveal that only 3,761 head of 
cattle and calves were purchased dur- 
ing the entire season—3,064 head pre- 
vious to September 1, and 697 head 
during September. 

eo 


A long-range timber program that will 
be worked out between state and fed- 
eral co-operation, including a five-year 
demonstration of improved growing 
methods, has been announced by the 
Forest Service. 

* * * 


Retailing by manufacturers and manu- 
facturing by retailers will be made un- 
lawful if a bill that Representative Pat- 
man has announced he will introduce at 
= next session of Congress becomes 
aw. 


Control of lungworms, among the most 
injurious parasites occurring in swine, 
is the subject of Leaflet 118, obtain- 
able from the Department of Agri- 
culture at 5 cents a copy. 

“es 


Uncle Sam owns farms now to the ex- 
tent of nearly 31,000 units, acquired 
by foreclosures resulting from failure 
of owners to pay back federal loans. 

* * * 


Farm houses, like city homes, may be 
systematically numbered if Congress 
takes action on suggested legislation 
along this line. 


Crop Insurance 


CROP INSURANCE and drought preven- 
tion are in line as major items for the 
legislative program of the next Con- 
gress. The President has called for 
action on these matters and has ap- 
pointed two committees to work out 
specific programs for presentation to 
Congress. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace is head of the committee on 
recommendation for legislation for an 
“all-risk crop insurance program,” and 
Morris L. Cooke, rural electrification 
administrator, is chairman of the com- 
mittee that will draft plans for a long- 
time land-use program designed to avert 
drought emergencies in the plains area. 

Secretary Wallace has made recent 
references to a “Joseph plan” of stor- 
ing up crops in the seven good years 
in Egypt to provide against lean years, 
and has long advocated an “ever-nor- 
mal granary” program. Under his plan 
farmers would put part of their crops 
of good years into a pool from which 
they could draw in lean years. It would 
serve to keep surpluses from destroying 
the price structure in good years and 
provide an “insurance” against crop 
failures in other years. For a starter, 
only wheat and corn would be insured. 


Special Attraction! 
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Taylor Act Amendments 


THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of “Grazing 
Bulletin,” a quarterly issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior, gives an ac- 
count of the recent Taylor Grazing Act 
amendments, from which we summarize: 


The Taylor Grazing Act was amended 
June 26, 1936. One of the important 
changes is the provision increasing the 
80,000,000-acre limit to 142,000,000 acres, 
permitting an additional 62,000,000 acres 
of public land to be included within graz- 
ing districts. A new section, 17, was 
added, providing that the President shall 
have power, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to select a Director of 
Grazing. Other personnel are appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior from 
the Civil Service rolls. The amendment 
also modified sections 7, 8, 10, and 15. 


Section 7, as amended, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to classify any 
particular tract of public land and by 
order to make such tract subject to dis- 
position under any applicable public- 
land law when such classification dem- 
onstrates that the land is more suitable 
for such use than for the use provided 
by the act. However, no homestead 
entry may be allowed for more than 320 
acres. Classifications may be made by 
the secretary on his own motion or on 
application. 

The limitation imposed by Section 8 
of the original act—that privately owned 
lands may be exchanged for public lands 
of equal value only when such privately 
owned lands are situated within the 
boundaries of a duly established grazing 
district—has been removed by the new 
legislation, so that exchanges of pri- 
vately owned lands may now be made 
for lands entirely outside grazing dis- 
tricts as well as’ within such districts. 

Authorization for the exchange of 
state-owned lands has also been mate- 
rially modified. Such exchanges may 
now be made acre for acre, as well as 


PAR 


Commercial cattlemen will be especially 
interested in the two groups of 5 bulls 
each, which we shall offer in the annual 


WHR SALE, Friday, Oct. 30, 1936 


A marvelous opportunity to secure some 
outstanding bulls for range use at your 
own price. Catalog free on request, with 


full details. 
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on the basis of equal value. Exchanges 
of state lands may not, however, involve 
the selection of public lands within a 
grazing district unless the base or of- 
fered lands are also within such graz- 
ing district, and then only when the 
selected lands lie within a reasonably 
compact body so Jocated as not to inter- 
fere with the administration or value of 
the remaining lands in such district for 
grazing purposes. The amended law 
authorizes the identification of unsur- 
veyed school sections and the determina- 
tion of the areas thereof by protraction 
or otherwise, for the purpose of effect- 
ing exchanges based on lands of equal 
acreage, and it provides that no fee 
shall be charged for any exchange of 
land made thereunder, except one-half 
the cost of publishing notice of a pro- 
posed exchange. 


Section 10 of the original act provided 
that of the moneys received from each 
grazing district, 25 per centum, when 
appropriated by Congress, could be used 
for the construction, purchase, or main- 
tenance of range improvements and that 
50 per centum should be paid to the 
states for the benefit of the county or 
counties in which the grazing district is 
situated. The amended law brings all 
moneys received from grazing licenses 
under authority of Section 15 under such 
plan of distribution. 
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The restriction imposed in original 
Section 15—that isolated tracts outside 
grazing districts may be leased for graz- 
ing purposes only to owners of lands 
contiguous to the area sought to be 
leased—has been removed, and in its 
stead broad authority is granted to the 
secretary to lease any public land out- 
side grazing districts upon such terms 
and conditions as he may provide. Pref- 
erence, however, is given to owners, 
homesteaders, lessees, or other lawful 
occupants of contiguous lands, to the ex- 
tent necessary to permit the proper use 
of the contiguous land so owned, leased, 
or occupied. It is also provided by the 
amendatory legislation that where the 
area sought to be leased is in the form 
of an isolated tract embracing 760 acres 
or less, the owner, homesteader, lessee, 
or other lawful occupant of the contigu- 
ous or cornering land is given an abso- 
lute preference to lease the whole of 
such tract. 


New Cattle-Movement Order 


UNDER REVISED REGULATION of the 
Department of Agriculture, now in effect, 
cattlemen in the states and counties 
already admitted to the modified accred- 
ited area, that is, where bovine tuber- 
culosis exists among less than 0.5 per 
cent of the cattle, will be able to ship 
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their animals interstate with less incon- 
venience than formerly. But the revised 
order makes more stringent the control 
over interstate shipments of cattle from 
localities that are not in the modified 
accredited tuberculosis-free areas. One 
of the new provisions is that range and 
semirange cattle and steers from non- 
accredited localities, when shipped for 
purposes other than slaughter, must be 
tuberculin tested before admission to 
modified accredited areas. 


Department officials point out that this 
change involves federal regulations only. 
For existing state regulations and de- 
tailed information on the subject, inter- 
ested persons are advised to consult live- 
stock sanitary authorities in the various 
states. 


NEW GRAZING DISTRICT OPPOSED 


Arizona’s sheep- and cattlemen re- 
cently went on record as opposed to 
creation of any more federal grazing 
districts in that state. Their action 
came at a conference with Director of 
Grazing F. R. Carpenter. However, 
the live-stock men did agree that a 
petition of cattle- and sheepmen in the 
Winkelman and San Pedro districts to 
form a grazing district be “followed 
out in the usual procedure.” Such a 
district would be the fourth in Arizona. 


Otto Fulscher Presents at Auction 


20 Sons and 20 Daughters of Real Prince Domino 33d 


OCTOBER 26 


At the 
Ranch Near 


HOLYOKE, COLO. 


- As certain as it has been generally rec- 
ognized and accepted that the Prince 
Domino-Beau Aster cross has introduced 
a new type in the Hereford world, those 
of you who have not yet seen REAL 
PRINCE DOMINO 33d and his get will, 
we believe, when you see them sale day, 
be convinced that another forward step 
in Hereford breeding has been made. 
Seeing is believing. These 40 sons and 
daughters have been developed in a prac- 
tical way to insure their future useful- 
ness, and will be presented in a thrifty, 
but not highly fitted, condition. Future 
champions of the strongest show rings 
are among them. Eleven of the bulls 
carry from 50 per cent to 62% per cent 
of the blood of Prince Domino, and each 
of the 40 calves carries from three to 
six crosses of both Prince Domino and 
Beau Aster. Fred Reppert will sell the 
cattle. R. J. Kinzer will represent the 
American Hereford Association. Hayes 
Walker, Jr., and Forrest Bassford will 
represent the American Hereford Journal. 


See ghee 
a sol 


on cog 
YS fie ane ne 


REAL PRINCE DOMINO 33d 2140675 


pictured above in ordinary breeding condition. He is in continual 
active service 
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C)UR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Transportation 
BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


HE RAILROADS have been very 

liberal in establishing reduced rates 
for the movement of live stock and 
feeds because of the drought. Live- 
stock producers appreciate such action 
on the part of the railroads. 

Effective August 15, 1936, the rail- 
roads established drought rates on live 
stock from all points in Oklahoma and 
the greater portion of Kansas to all 
points in Texas for feeding or grazing 
which is not for slaughter within thirty 
days after arrival at destination. The 
reduced rates are 75 per cent of the 
normal rates on fat cattle. This is a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the rates 
on stocker or feeder cattle. 

Effective August 28, 1936, the C. R. 
I. & P., M. K. T., Mo. Pac., and Santa 
Fe Lines voluntarily reduced rates on 
cattle, carloads, from points on their 
lines in Kansas and Oklahoma to sta- 
tions in Texas on the A.&S., C.&N.E., 
C.R.L&G., D.&P.S., M.K.T. of T., Mo. 
Pac. Lines, P.V.S, Santa Fe Lines, 
T.£N.0., T.&P., T.-N.M., T.S.L., and 
W.M.W.&N.W. for feeding or grazing 
and which are not for slaughter with- 
in thirty days after arrival at desti- 
nation to about 50 per cent of the 
normal rates on stocker or feeder cat- 
tle from and to the same points. This 
is a voluntary reduction of 50 per 
cent. 

Effective August 29, 1936, points on 
the Ft.W. & D.C. and M.V. were in- 
cluded in the destination territory in 
Texas, taking the reduction of about 
50 per cent in the rates on stocker and 
feeder cattle. 

Effective September 5, 1936, points 
on the St.L.-S.F. in Kansas and Okla- 
homa were added to the origin terri- 
tory, and points on the Ft.W.&R.G., 
St.L.S.F. of T., and T.E. were added 
to the destination territory taking the 
50 per cent reduction. 

Effective September 10, 1936, points 
on the Ft.S.4W. and K.O.&G. in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma were added to. the 
origin territory taking such rates. 

Effective September 12, 1936, the 
origin territory was further increased 
by the addition of points on the Mid.- 
Val. and Okla. Ry. Co. 

Effective September 14, 1936, points 
on the L.A.&T. were added to the 
destination territory. 

Effective September 21, 1936, points 
on the So.Pac.Co. (Pacific Lines) were 
added to the destination territory. 








The above bases of rates apply for 
the movement from the drought area 
in Kansas and Oklahoma to Texas 
whether there is a return movement 
or not. Transit privileges are not per- 
mitted in connection with said rates 
except that diversion or reconsignment 
privilege is granted when shipments 
are forwarded in original cars. The 
rates are published to expire with Octo- 
ber 31, 1936, unless sooner cancelled, 
changed, or extended. 

Effective September 17, 1936, about 
thirty railroads voluntarily established 
drought rates on all classes of live 
stock from all points in Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
portions of Montana, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming to certain stations in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois (north of Illinois River), Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan (upper Peninsula), 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington, 
Wisconsin, or Wyoming, also for the 
return movement of live stock for the 
the destination territory to the origin 
territory named as follows: 

Cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and goats 
—85 per cent of the commercial tariff 
rate on fat live stock will be charged 
to the feeding point, with privilege of 
return from feeding point to original 
shipping point or an intermediate point 
at 15 per cent of the commercial tariff 
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rate on fat live stock to the original 
shipping point. 

Horses and mules for the outbound 
movement from the drought territory 
are accorded 85 per cent of the com- 
mercial tariff rate (not special rates 
applicable on stock suitable chiefly for 
slaughter) on horses and mules and 
15 per cent of said commercial rate for 
the return movement from the feeding 
point to original point of origin. 

These rates are applicable only when 
certificates in the form prescribed by 
the tariff are signed by designated 
state or federal government representa- 
tives and are duly surrendered to desti- 
nation agent. The rates will not apply 
on shipments to or from public live- 
stock markets or other stations or sub- 
stations included within the switching 
districts of such markets. The rates 
for the original movement are published 
to expire with November 30, 1936, and 
for the return movement, with Septem- 
ber 30, 1937. 


Live-Stock Feed 


Effective September 15, 1936, many 
railroads voluntarily established reduc- 
ed rates on feeds from all points in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois (on the west of 
the Wabash Ry. East St. Louis, Illinois, 
to Chicago), Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana 
(west of the Mississippi River), Mich- 
igan (upper Peninsula), Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming to all points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, and portions of 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming, when consigned 
to designated state or federal govern- 
ment representatives, as follows: 

On hay, alfalfa hay, not chopped or 


FEEDER CATTLE 


The Gila County Cattle Growers’ 
Association maintains listings of 
feeder cattle for sale by cattlemen 


in Gila County, Arizona. 


Write 


or wire for complete information. 


GILA COUNTY CATTLE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 743 


Globe, Arizona 
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ground, millet hay, soya-bean hay, cow- 
pea hay, pigeon grass, weeds, and wild 
grasses, 66%, per cent of the normal 
rates. 

On beet tops, cactus, corn cobs, corn 
stalks, ensilage, fodder, stover, straw, 
and sorghum cane, including sorghum 
stalks, containing immature grain, 50 
per cent of the normal rates. 

On alfalfa, chopped or ground, bar- 
ley, soya beans, bran, cottonseed cake 
or meal, feed (animal or poultry, made 
of corn, oats, or barley), hulls, linseed 
meal or cake, hempseed meal, oats, 
and a few other commodities, 66% 
per cent of the normal rates. The ap- 
plication of the feed rates is contingent 
upon execution of the usual certificate 
by designated state or federal govern- 
ment representative to the effect that 
the shipments are to be distributed in 
the drought areas and further that the 
entire contents of the shipments will 
be used solely for such charitable pur- 
poses. The rates are published to ex- 
pire with December 31, 1936. They are 
carried in Western Trunk Lines Cir- 
cular No. 33-A. 

[It is understood that the provision, 
“when consigned to designated state or 
federal government representatives,” 
does not imply that shippers are barred 
from moving their traffic under the re- 
duced tariff, but simply that shipments 
should be billed through a government 
representative.—ED. ] 


Motor-Carrier Rates Suspended 


Upon protest by the Arizona live-stock 
producers and others, including the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on September 29 suspended 
the proposed increased common-carrier 
rates on live stock from points in Ari- 
zona to points in southern California 
published to become effective October 1, 
1936, in Interstate Freight Carriers Con- 
ference Tariff, M.F. I.C.C. No. 19. The 
proposed rates, had they become effec- 
tive, would have resulted in increases 
ranging from about 17 to 139 per cent 
in the present common-carrier motor- 
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truck rates. Moreover, the proposed 
tariff would have vested in the common- 
carrier truck lines the right to refuse 
shipments of live stock if they so desired. 

The commission will no doubt assign 
the matter for hearing in the near 
future. 


Stock Shows at Centennial 


LIVE STOCK will hold the stage at the 
Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas 
during October and November. The 
National Dairy Show, opening on Octo- 
ber 10, will be on until the 18th; the 
Centennial All-American Swine Show 
will run from October 17 to the 25th; 
the seven-day Centennial Hereford 
Show gives its initial showing on 
October 24, and will continue until 
November 1; the Centennial Sheep Show 
will run from October 29 to November 
6; and the Texas Centennial Sheep 
and Goat Show from October 31 to 
November’ 8. November 7-14 is Junior 
Live Stock Show week, and November 
3 will be celebrated as 4-H Club Day. 


The International Exposition 


ENTRIES for the thirty-seventh Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, to be 
held in the International Amphitheater 
at the Chicago Stock Yards November 
28 to December 5, will close on Novem- 
ber 1. 

B. H. Heide, secretary-manager of the 
exposition, looks for a large showing 
in all departments this year. He an- 
nounces that approximately $100,000 
will be offered in premiums for the con- 
tests of thirty different breeds. 

Full details on ail events are given 
in the show’s premium list which is 
available to prospective exhibitors at 
the exposition’s headquarters. 

Word has been received from Walter 
Biggar, Dalbeattie, Scotland, that he 
will accept the management’s invitation 
again to judge the steer classes. It will 
be his twelfth year at the Internationai 
in this capacity. As at the past two 
shows, he will also judge baby beef 
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entries in the junior live-stock feeding 
contest. 

The fifteenth annual 4-H Club Con- 
gress will take place this year in con- 
nection with the live-stock show. Nearly 
every state will be represented by con- 
testants, who will be given free trips to 
Chicago as a reward for their successful 
participation in state fair competitions. 

Another of the exposition’s major 
departments is the International Grain 
and Hay Show, the largest event of its 
kind in the world. Growers from thirty- 
five states, five Canadian provinces, and 
Australia sent exhibits last year. En- 
tries for the crops contest may be made 
until November 10. 


Events at American Royal 


EVENTS of a type to suit everyone 
are on the program for every afternoon 
and evening of the eight-day American 
Royal Live Stock and Horse Show to 
be held at Kansas City on October 17-24. 
They include forty classes for hackney 
horses and ponies shown in harness, 
nine of roadsters, twenty-four classes for 
three- and five-gaited saddle horses, and 
twenty-three classes for hunters and 
jumpers. Lecal amateur classes and sad- 
dle and hunter and jumper events are 
included in a junior division. Also draft- 
horse pulling contests and a large draft 
horse and mule show. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the annual auction sales of live stock. On 
Tuesday, October 20, purebred breeding 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle; on Wednesday, 
October 21, purebred breeding Hereford 
cattle; on Thursday, carlots of fat and 
feeder cattle and calves will be offered 
for sale; and on Friday, October 23, in 
one ring will be sold lambs and barrows, 
and in another the fat market baby beef 
exhibited by 4-H Club boys and girls and 
by vocational agriculture high school 
students and individual fat steers ex- 
hibited by breeders. The auction on Fri- 
day will open with the spectacular sale 
of the grand champion steer of the show, 
and this will be followed by the grand 
champion of the junior division. 


Government Grading Grows 


MEAT GRADED by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics during the first 
eight months of 1936 totaled 345,552,- 
373 pounds, compared with 203,263,461 
pounds during the same period in 1935. 
Meat graded during July, 1936, com- 
pared with July, 1935, was (in pounds) : 
Fresh and frozen— July, 19386 July, 1935 

Beef 41,759,875 24,087,317 

Veal and calf 304,311 240,717 

Lamb and mutton 1,476,441 1,550,336 


OR ictisitiiiasiencts 179,650 "268,114 
Cured— 
119,287 


Beef 

Pork 1,328,241 
Sausage and ground meat.. 2,774,357 
176,637 


Other meats and lard. 184,638 
.. 48,118,779 29,925,927 
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September Market 


BY H. W. FRENCH 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


DENVER, October 5, 1936. 


LL PASTURES have been improved 
materially in recent weeks because 
of an abundance of rain in many sec- 
tions of the country, and the feed situa- 
tion for the live-stock man is less tense 
than a month ago. The cattle market 
has been giving a good account of itself, 
although there is some question about 
the price rise being great enough for 
those who have been feeding steers for 
ten months or more in the face of high 
feeding costs. Judging. from the liberal 
percentage of high-grade steers with 
weight marketed at Chicago during Sep- 
tember, it appears as though owners in 
many instances had given up hope of 
any sudden and sharp gain in prices. 
The downturn in hog values during the 
month was larger than generally pre- 
dicted, yet the September average price 
of packer and shipper droves in Chicago 
at $9.89 showed only 17 cents loss from 
August. Butcher hogs above 200 pounds 
and packing sows continued in broadest 
demand. There was a liberal percentage 
of sows marketed, although such offer- 
ings were received at a declining rate 
near the close. 


Cattle 


The only major break in cattle prices 
came during the third week of the 
month, but earlier advances and the late 
reaction resulted in a net gain which 
carried most classes to a new high point 
for the season. The Tuesday following 
Labor Day choice grades of slaughter 
steers made up over 50 per cent of the 
supply. Although liquidation is still 
under way, many are of the belief that 
it will take another thirty days before 
any marked scarcity of long-fed cattle 
will be visible. Weights from 1,150 
pounds up have predominated and year- 
lings continued scarce, Feeders have 
been topping out heavies and medium 
weights and holding back yearlings for 
further finishing in anticipation of much 
improved markets later. In-between 
grades of steers have been much scarcer 
than usual, and the western contingent 
supplied very little steer beef. 

The assortment of fed steers sold up 
to $10.50—the top for the season. They 
ranged in weight from 987 pounds to 
1,307 pounds, but the big end of those 
above the $10 mark averaged under 








1,200 pounds. Yearlings continued in 
broadest demand, probably because of 
their scarcity, although heavy-weight 
animals are gradually creeping up on 
them. This gives rise to the opinion 
that within a short time well-finished 
heavies and medium weights may even 
outsell the little cattle. There were times 
when good big-weight steers were sell- 
ing at $8.25 to $9.25, but even these 
kinds were carried along on the ris‘ng 
market and frequently cleared upward 
from $9.50. Short-fed steers are return- 
ing at a profit to the feeder, and this 
can be said of very few long-fed arrivals. 
The biggest profit, however, is in short- 
fed heifers, and many fed only forty to 
sixty days and costing $4 to $4.50 have 
been selling at 37 to $8 and some as 
high as $8.40. Grass killing steers usu- 
ally went downward from $7.50. 

Northwestern grass cattle receipts for 
September totaled less than 50,000, and 
had this run included the normal pro- 
portion of beef steers, the buyers would 
not have been faced with a shortage of 
medium and in-between grades. This 
western run consisted chiefly of slaugh- 
ter she-stock and stocker and feeder 
steers, in addition to some cows and 
heifers suitable only for country pur- 
poses. The run of grass cattle out of 
the plains states is about over, and Vir- 
ginia grassers to date are of little im- 
portance in the East. 

The movement out of Colorado is ex- 
pected to be several weeks late in devel- 
oping any volume, as feed and range 
conditions are excellent and owners are 
in no hurry to unload. The trend of 
prices will influence this movement meas- 
urably, as many are determined to keep 
their cattle back unless the market price 
is considered an inducement to ship. 

The pronounced scarcity of fed year- 
ling steers was evidenced in the way 
killers went after yearling heifers. Long- 
fed kinds around 900 pounds made a new 
top of $10.35 and many sold around 
$9.75 to $10, while sales were plentiful 
at $8.75 to $9.50. Grass-fat heifers sold 
up to $7.75 and many were secured at 
$6 to $7, with very low-grade kinds 
under $5. In the cow division westerns 
were the attraction, as natives were 
scarce. The big end of the western beef- 
cow supply sold at $4.50 to $5.50 and 
some scored $6 to $6.50, while scattered 
lots of native grain-feds landed at $7 to 
$7.50. Most of the low cutter and cutter 
cows were secured at $3.50 to $4.35, al- 
though on the low spots sales of low cut- 
ters were numerous around $3.25. Medium 
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bulls rarely passed $5.75 and many sold 
at $5.25 to $5.50. After soaring to $12, 
top vealers sagged down to $11 at the 
close and there were some days when 
best had to sell below $10. 

Since May there has been a sharp 
monthly increase in the slaughter of 
cattle in the country under federal in- 
spection, and for August the total passed 
the 1,000,000 mark. The dressed beef 
trade has fluctuated considerably, but 
the general situation is healthier than a 
month ago. Cold storage holdings of 
beef on September 1 showed an increase 
over a year ago and the five-year aver- 
age, the lone exception being cured beef. 
This is not an unhealthy condition in the 
face of greatly reduced holdings of pork. 

Closing September prices on beef 
steers as compared with a month earlier 
were unevenly higher. Light steers and 
yearlings displayed 50 cents to 75 cents 
advance, while even heavies and medium 
weights showed 25 cents to 50 cents up- 
turn. Heifers were mostly 50 to 75 cents 
higher, and cows were mainly 25 cents 
higher. Bulls made 25 cents to 50 cents 
gain. Better-grade light vealers ad- 
vanced $1.50 to $1.75, but the upturn on 
the big end of the calf and vealer crop 
on killers account was held to 50 cents 
to $1. Heifers on country account were 
50 to 75 cents higher, while other 
stocker and feeder classes closed gener- 
ally strong to 25 cents up, although 
steers in this division broke sharply in 
the third week of the month, materially 
reducing the month’s net gain. 

There was a very broad demand for 
stocker and feeder classes because of 
improved feed conditions, but with the 
scarcity of in-between slaughter classes, 
killers entered the competition with 
feeder buyers for two-way cattle. When 
packer buying elevated the price for 
fleshy animals, country buyers slackened 
their pace and this was accompanied by 
a price decline from the high spot. Stock 
heifers, because of their light weight, 
sold to best advantage, although the 
profitable sale of short-fed heifers to 
killers in recent weeks undoubtedly 
stimulated the cali for little heifers for 
finishing purposes. 
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The better grade yearling steers on 
country account were numerous at $6.75 
to $7.25, and for a time the popular 
price on choice grades was $7.50, with 
outstanding Wyomings topping at $8.25. 
The country buyers took fleshy bigger- 
weight steers frequently at $7.85 to 
$8.25, with some going out at $8.50 to 
$8.65. One load of steers already suit- 
able for slaughter was taken for a short 
turn as high as $9.25. There was a very 
wide spread, however, in prices, and 
those after common and low-grade steers 
were able to fill their needs chiefly 
around $4.75 to $5.50, some on the low 
spots even selling down around $4. The 
big end of the heifers were taken at 
$4.25 to $5.50, and cows were considered 
good property mainly within a $3.75 to 
$4.50 range. Opening September stocker 
and feeder sales were around $1.70 lower 
than a year ago, but this margin was 
later reduced. 


Hogs 


Closing hog prices at Chicago in Sep- 
tember were around $1 lower than a 
month earlier, The market was fairly 
well sustained the fore part of the 
month, and the close was slightly above 
the low spot. Starting with a top of 
$11.30, the high mark worked up to 
$11.60, and not until the middle of the 
month was the top figure dropped under 
$11. On the low day nothing passed 
$10.25, but during the closing session 
best butchers scored $10.45 against an 
August closing limit of $11.50. During 
early days the bulk of the better grade 
butchers from 180 to 290 pounds sold 
around $11 to $11.40, and at that time 
most of the light lights were available 
at $9.75 to $11. Medium-to-good sows 
then cleared mainly at $8.75 to $9.85. 
During late sessions 180- to 290-pound 
offerings bulked at $9.65 to $10.40, with 
light lights largely from $8.85 to $9.65 
and medium-to-good sows at $8.25 to 
$9.50. The price range widened consid- 
erably and the half-fat hogs of prac- 
tically all weighis sold at a material 
discount. Slaughter pigs at the close 
were quoted mainly at $7.50 to $8.75. 


Sheep 


There was plenty of fluctuation in 
slaughter lamb prices at all markets 
during September, but at the close, sales 
at Chicago showed a net loss of only 
25 cents as compared with the end of 
August. The average quality was below 
the usual standard, and the scarcity of 
strictly choice grades resulted in a sub- 
stantial premium being paid for them, 
the price spread having widened greatly. 
Slaughter ewes finished 15 to 25 cents 
lower, but the market was fairly uni- 
form throughout. The month’s top on 
fat lambs was $10.40, paid for 79-pound 
Washingtons, natives selling up to 
$10.25. On the low spot, however, best 
lambs were to be had at $9 to $9.25 and 
at the close, choice grades were quoted 
around $9.65. Many ewes went to killers 
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at $2.50 to $3.75 and best westerns 
reached $4, with common grades fre- 
quently below $2. A marked increase in 
receipts of ewes is expected shortly from 
the range sections. Demand proved sat- 
isfactory for better-grade feeding lambs, 
and such offerings were mostly 10 to 
15 cents higher at the close as against 
25 cents or more decline on other grades. 
Some made $8.50 to $8.60, but only a 
small quota passed $7.75 to $8, while 
common light weights went down to 
$5.50. Ewes went on country account 
usually from $3.25 to $5.35, although 
some yearling ewes scored $6 to $7. As 
the month closed, Colorado range lambs 
were running in big volume, although 
many Idaho and Wyoming lambs were 
still being marketed and at times Dakota 
and Montana furnished a good share of 
the run at Chicago. Recent wet snows 
in Wyoming were of material benefit to 
range forage but resulted in consider- 
able weight shrinkage of sheep on trails. 
Many of the feeding lambs contracted 
on the ranges will soon be delivered. 


Denver Market Review 
BY W. N. FULTON 


Cattle 


THE BETTER-QUALITY feeder and stock- 
er cattle closed the month of September 
about steady, due to scarcity. The gen- 
eral market, however, was weak to 25 
cents lower. Grass fat cattle sold gen- 
erally steady at the close of the month 
with canners and cutters 15 to 25 cents 
higher. Fed cattle were 15 to 25 cents 
higher, with steers and heifers sharing 
the advance. 

Receipts were fairly liberal, totaling 
44,416 head, compared with 56,798 in 
September, 1935. 

Better-grade fed steers sold up te 
$9.35, flat, and $9.60, F.P.R., early 
in September. Later the best brought 
$9.75, flat, with others at $8.60 to 
$9.65. Grass steers sold late in the 
month for $7 to $8 for the best. Fed 
heifers that went at $8.50 to $9.40 
early in the month were bringing $8.75 
to $9.50 at the close, with grass heifers 
going at $6 to $7 and Idaho grassers 
up to $7.50 at the close. Veal calves 
largely were from $9 down, with few 
up to $9.50. Bulls were mostly $4 to 
$5.25. Fleshy feeders scored $7.40, 
with a few above $8 at the close and 
many from $6 to $6.85. Plainer steers 
sold as low as $4.50 and below. Heif- 
ers went to the country at $5 to $6. 


Hogs 


Butcher hogs closed September around 
$1 and more down. Packing sows, how- 
ever, were not more than 15 to 25 
cents off. Feeder pigs were 75 cents 
to $1 higher. 

At the beginning of the month best 
butcher hogs brought $11, while at the 
close desirable kinds were selling at 
$10.35. Packing sows sold at the close 


at $9 to $9.50, with feeder pigs at 
$6.50 to $7.50. 
Sheep 


Fat lambs advanced 25 to 50 cents 
during the month, with ewes showing 
a loss of 50 to 75 cents. Fleshy feeders 
were steady, but other feeding lambs 
closed 25 to 50 cents lower. 


Receipts were heavy, totaling 474,703 
head, compared with 403,890 last year. 

Choice Colorado lambs sold at the 
close for $9 to $9.65, with less attractive 
kinds, $8.25 to $8.90. Westerns went 
largely at $8.50 to $9.25. Feeder lambs 
sold for the most part at $7.50 to $7.85, 
with fleshy feeders up to $8.10. Ewes 


‘were mostly $2 to $3, with a few loads 


at $3.15 to $3.25 and a top of $3.50. 
Common ewes were $1.50 to $1.75. Year- 
ling ewes went to killers up to $5.50. 
Range breeding ewes sold in a $3 to $4 
range. 


Wool Prices Firm 
BY H. W. FRENCH 


BUSINESS in the wool market slowed 
ap somewhat during September, yet do- 
mestic wool prices were firm, with a 
higher tendency on some kinds. Medium 
fleeces did not find a very broad outlet, 
but the finer grades held satisfactorily. 
Early in the month western grown wools 
sold well. Some criginal clips, outstand- 
ing for uniformity and character, of bulk 
fine-grade wools from Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and the Belle Fourche area of 
South Dakota brought 88 to 90 cents, 
scoured basis, at Boston. Three-eighths 
blood Ohio fleeces in the grease sold fre- 
quently at 38 to 39 cents, with 37 to 38 
cents paid for one-quarter blood offer- 
ings. Late sales were priced lower. 


Spot foreign wools were quoted firm, 
but there was not much activity, Quo- 
tations reported by cable from foreign 
wool markets encouraged houses with 
supplies on hand in this market to ad- 
here to recent asking prices. Dealers 
and manufacturers, however, are paying 
close attention to the unsettled foreign 
exchange situation and its relation to 
world wool prices. At recent English 
wool sales there was considerable irreg- 
ularity, with Yorkshire and Germany the 
chief buyers and France supporting. 


Live-Stock and Meat Situation 


SLIGHT INCREASES were noted in the 
wholesale prices of cattle and beef dur- 
ing September, with marketings con- 
tinuing unusually large, reports the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers in its 
monthly review of the livestock and 
meat situation. A somewhat lower price 
prevailed toward the close of the month 
for live lambs and dressed lambs. Prices 
of calves and the wholesale price of 
veal increased considerably. Declines 
ranging from 8 to 16 per cent in the 
wholesale prices of most weights of 
fresh pork loins from levels at the close 
of August, a drop of from 2 to 5 per 
cent in shoulders and butts, and slight 
declines in most cured pork items took 
place. 

Prices of most grades of cattle con- 
tinued a steady increase throughout 
September and were somewhat higher 
at the close than at the opening. Re- 
flecting the declines in the wholesale 
prices of fresh pork, hog prices tended 
to fall off somewhat toward the close 
of the month and were about 6 per cent 
lower than at the beginning. With in- 
creases in receipts of lambs, prices of 





CATTLEMEN ¢ SHEEPMEN ¢ DAIRYMEN 


We specialize in COTTONSEED CAKE and MEAL, the Gold Standard of all 
feeding concentrates and your assurance of the ideal supplement to produce the 
highest quality meats and dairy products. . 


When buying insist upon “TRANCO” 
brand, either 41% or 43% protein. 


OUR LEADER: “TRANCO” BRAND 43% BUCKSHOT SIZE CAKE. There is 


no dust loss with this size—a high quality product, easily assimilated by young 
animals. Write us for sample. 


Write, phone or wire our nearest office 
for rock-bottom prices. 


TRANSIT MILLING COMPANY 


Central Office 
and Plant: 
Sherman, Texas 


Western Office: 
436 Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Export and 
General Office: 
Galveston, Texas 


Write Transit Milling Company, Sherman, Texas, for any of the following valuable leaf- 
lets: ‘“‘“Feeding Cottonseed Oake on the Range,” “Cottonseed Meal or Cake in the Finishing 
Ration for Beef Cattle,” “Cottonseed Meal or Cake in the Sheep Ration,” “Dairy 
Feeding Practices.” 
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dressed lamb closed considerably lower. 

Live-stock marketings continued un- 
usually large. The abnormally heavy 
marketings of cattle which have been 
occurring during recent months con- 
tinued through September, and mar- 
ketings apparently were somewhat in 
excess of the large market supplies in 
September a year ago. Receipts of 
lambs were considerably heavier than 
in August and somewhat greater thar 
in September a year ago. The num- 
bers of calves marketed were somewhat 
greater than marketings for September, 
1935. The number of hogs brought to 
market was from 50 to 55 per cent 
greater than the number marketed a 
year earlier, though still somewhat be- 
low normal. 

With a steady increase during the 
month in the marketings of all grades 
of live stock, the production of all 
meats is estimated to have been about 
25 per cent larger than during Sep- 
tember a year ago. 

Lamb and mutton production was 
rather heavy, and a slight increase was 
noted over production of a year ago. 
The heavy marketings of cattle were 
reflected in the production of beef, 
which was_ substantially over the 
amount produced in September last year 
and considerably higher than the five- 
year average for September. There was 
apparently a substantia] increase in the 
amount of pork and lard produced, but 
production was still considerably less 
than normal. 

With the August index of factory 
pay rolls of a large number of manu- 
facturing industries about 17 per cent 
above the index in August last year, 
consumer purchasing power continued 
to improve somewhat. 


Cattle and Beef 

Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of heavy well-fed cattle marketed, 
prices of these grades did not move up- 
ward so much as prices of the lighter 
less finished cattle, and the spread be- 
tween these two grades narrowed some- 
what at all markets. 

The demand for fresh beef continued 
to strengthen throughout the entire 
month, and prices steadily advanced 


through the third week. Prices of the 
better grades of beef declined some- 
what during the last part of the month 
but closed at levels somewhat higher 
than those at the beginning. Prices 
of the less finished grades advanced 
throughout most of the entire month. 

Marketings of vealers and calves con- 
tinued unusually large, though they 
were somewhat smaller than the very 
large number marketed in August, and 
prices in September advanced steadily, 
following the sharp decline registered 
during the previous month. The de- 
mand for dressed veal was good, and 
wholesale prices were sharply up at the 
close of the month. 


Swine and Pork 


The demand for fresh pork in the 
domestic market continued rather steady 
during the first half of the month, and 
prices showed little change. About the 
middle of September, however, increas- 
ed receipts of lighter weights were 
reflected in an increased production of 
pork, and prices of most pork products, 
especially fresh pork, started a down- 
ward trend which continued almost un- 
til the end of the month. During the 
closing days, however, slight price in- 
creases occurred. 

Because of adverse feed conditions 
throughout the Middle West, the pro- 
portion of spring pigs currently being 
marketed is somewhat more noticeable 
than usual for this season of the year. 
Average weights fell steadily through- 
out September and were considerably 
lower than the average weights at the 
opening of the month and slightly less 
than usual for this period of the year. 

Demand and prices for American 
hams in the United Kingdom were very 
unsatisfactory, and shipments of lard 
somewhat slowed up during September. 
On the Continent, sales of American 
pork products continued at a very slow 
rate. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Marketings ‘of lambs throughout all 
of September were large. Demand did 
not keep pace with these increased mar- 
ketings, and prices of fresh lambs 
moved steadily lower. The increased 


Progressive Cattlemen are turning to 


QUANAH CAKE CUBES 


43% Protein Cottonseed Cake 


They are SOFT. Toothless cows and weanling Calves eat them as easily 
as big Steers 


CATTLE AND CALF SIZES 


Can ship mixed cars with regular Cake and Meal 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


QUANAH, TEXAS 
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supplies of fresh lamb and the decline 
in the wholesale prices were reflected 
in the prices of live lambs and they 
were somewhat lower at the close of 
September than at the opening. 


To Strip or Not to Strip 


“STRIPPING” is one more chore that the 
hurried milker may omit, says the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry. It has been a 
common belief that lack of proper strip- 
ping would cause the cows to go dry 
more rapidly, lower the butterfat per- 
centage of the milk, and possibly affect 
the health of the cow. 

A complete lactation test, in which an 
average of 1.2 pounds of milk was left 
in the udder after each milking, was 
conducted by scientists of the bureau. 
Not only were all the old beliefs dis- 
proved, but about half the milk left in 
the udder was recovered at the next 
milking. 

However, if the milker has plenty of 
time and is short of milk then he will 
probably want to get the “last drop,” 
because for every hour spent in strip- 
ping, 59 pounds of milk may be obtained, 
the experiments showed. 


HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Hide quotations at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 5, 1936, are reported as follows: 
Packer hides-—heavy native steers, 15 
cents; light, 13; heavy native cows, 
13%; light, 11%; light Texas steers, 
13%; butt-branded steers, 15; branded 
cows, 114%; Colorado steers, 14%; 
native bulls, 10%. Calfskins—packer 
kipskins, 13% to 16%; packer calf- 
skins, 20 to 21. Country hides—all 
weights, 8% to 8%; extremes, 10% to 
10%; branded, 7%; buffs, 914; bulls, 
6%4. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


On October 7 cottonseed cake and 
meal was quoted at $32 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Omaha hay prices on 
October 5 were as follows: alfalfa— 
choice leafy, $19; No. 1, $17.50 to $18; 
standard leafy, $16.50 to $17; standard, 
$16; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 3, $15; 
upland prairie—Noe. 1, $16; No. 2, 
$14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13 to $13.50; 
midland prairie—No. 1, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; mixed hay— 
No. 1, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BROADCAST 


Tune in on the Farm and Home 
Hour of the National Broadcasting 
Company on October 31. The hour has 
been allotted to the American National 
Live Stock Association, and that organi- 
zation and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association will bring you facts and 
entertainment. Don’t forget—October 31. 
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Chicago Prices 


LivE STock 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 2 
1936 1936 1935 
SLTR. STEERS (1,100-1,500 tb): 
CHOC ceca Tae ace $ 8.60- 9.75 $11.75-12.90 
ee 5- 9.50 7.75- 9.00 9.75-11.75 
SLTR. Stiins’ “(900-1,100 tb) : 
CHOIGe.  nccnia« 25-10.00 9.00- 9.75 11.25-12.65 
CE sacidesiccie ts. 9.50 8.00- 9.00 9.25-11.75 
SLTR. STEERS (900 tb up): 
fied. ........... 7.50- 8.75 6.75- 8.00 7.25- 9.75 


NV 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 


Good-Ch. .... 8.75-10.25 8.00- 9.75 9.00-12.25 

HEIFERS: 

Good-Ch. .... 7.50-10.40  6.75- 9.75 8.75-11.50 

COWS: 

CONOR cscs 5.25-6.50 5.00- 6.00 5.00- 6.50 

CALVES: 

Good-Ch. .... 6.00- 8.50 5.00- 8.00  6.50-10.25 

FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 

Good-Ch. .... 5.75- 7.75 5.75- 7.50  7.00- 8.75 

Com.-Med. 4.50- 6.00 4.50- 5.75 5.25- 7.25 

HOGS: 

Med. Wts..... 10.15-10.50 10.90-11.30 10.65-11.05 

LAMBS: 

Good-Ch. .... 8.75- 9.65 9.00-10.15  8.25- 9.00 

EWES: 

Good-Ch. .... 2.75- 3.75 3.00- 4.00 2.75- 4.25 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 

STEER (700 tb up): 

Choice ........$13.50-14.50 $13.50-14.00 $16.50-18.00 

Cie 2 12.50-18.50 12.50-13.50 13.50-16.50 

STEER (500-700 tb) : 

Choice ........ 14.00-16.00 13.50-14.50 16.50-18.00 

BO0E secocann-. 12.50-15.00 12.00-13.50 13.00-16.50 

YEARLING STEER: 

Choice ........ 15.00-16.00 14.00-15.00 16.50-18.00 

GG ee 13.50-15.00 12.50-14.00 13.00-16.50 

cow: 

OOR cis 9.50-10.50  9.00-10.00 10.00-11.50 

VEAL: 

Choice ........ 16.00-17.00 13.00-14.00 15.00-16.00 

COON since: 15.00-16.00 11.50-13.00 14.00-15.00 

LAMB: 

Choice ........ 16.00-17.00 18.00-19.00 16.50-17.50 

ee 15.00-16.00 16.00-18.00 15.50-16.50 

MUTTON 


OR 8.00- 9.00 
PORK LOINS: 
8-12 1b Av... 21.50-23.50 24.00-27.00 25.00-27.50 


7.00- 8.00 9.00-10.00 


Live Stock At Stock Yards 


August First 8 Months 
RECEIPTS— 1936 1935 1936 1935 
See eee 1,580 1,369 9,569 8,730t 
MNOS © Scena 636 575 4,321 4,225t 
MN? ue oe 1,747 1,278 15,553 12,983 
ROD es 2,287 2,577 15,105 16,370 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
I ecceceeines 637 596 3,535 3,384 
CONOR acces gees 211 197 1,351 1,318 
CREE REN 572 401 4,725 4,040 
PN nck 1,271 1,434 7,112 7,665 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
CN eo 271 259 1,324 1,374 
CRONE? acs aciculoecs 47 43 262 261 
RR So eee es 91 32 353 226 
BO a seca 343 342 1,116 1,129 
FEDERAL INSPECTION SLAUGHTER— 
CMM Bos 1,015¢ 875 6,804 5,849 
Calves . 472 3,961 3,729 
Hogs 1,668 21,187 17,173 





1,665 10,764 11,555 





Three ciphers omitted. Receipts and shipments 
are for sixty-nine markets. 

*Exclusive of calves. 

fIncludes stockers and feeders. 

tIncludes animals purchased for government 
account. 


Meat Holdings 


Commodity in Pounds —_ 1 Sept.1 Five-Yr. 







(000 omitted) 1936 1935 Aver. 
Frozen beef................---- 43,821 33,046 33,202 
Cured beef* 2.2.0.2... 20,325 14,246 14,646 
Lamb and mutton .... 2,631 1,730 1,621 
Frozen pork ........:.cs-+ 91,768 65,689 132,514 
Dry salt pork* ........ 87,215 54,084 105,008 
Pickled pork* 205,476 $22,058 
Miscellaneous 50,467 65,052 

Total meats 424,738 647,101 
Poultry .. . 34,911 39,487 
tard ...... 58,587 128,358 





Creamery butter 112,143 156,855 
Eggs (case quiv.)...... 10,067 10,590 10,876 


—. 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





Australian Letter 
BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to THE PRODUCER] 


MELBOURNE, October 15, 1936. 


OMPETITION for stud cattle of 

leading beef breeds at the sales 
held in conjunction with last month’s 
Brisbane National Show reflected the 
difficult times through which run- 
holders in Queensland have passed. 
Losses due to the late drought and the 
relatively low prices paid by packers 
for fats appear to have depleted their 
funds to such an extent that the ma- 
jority lacked the finances necessary to 
purchase well-bred sires. That, and 
possibly want of confidence in the 
future, restricted bidding to a dis- 
appointing extent and depressed values 
all around. Passing were heavy with 
all breeds. 

The best market was experienced for 
Polled Herefords. The limited offering 
of bulls of that breed realized better 
prices on the average than horned 
Herefords of corresponding quality. 
Shorthorns sold fairly well, but 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls were in poor de- 
mand. The top price obtained at auc- 
tion for Polled Hereford bulls was 
$1,050; for horned Hereford bulls, $556; 
for horned Shorthorn bulls, $550; and 
for Aberdeen-Angus bulls, $420. Last 
year, when the feed position was not so 
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promising as today, horned Herefords 
sold to $1,050; Shorthorns, $787; Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls, $315; and _ Polled 
Herefords to $472. 

The beef export season in the far 
north is drawing to a close. Some of 
the packing plants have already fin- 
ished slaughtering and the others will 
shut down very shortly. Meat works 
in central and south Queensland are 
expected to carry on until pretty well 
the end of the year, but with reduced 
killing tallies. Thanks probably to in- 
creased competition by certain oversea 
meat firms, the export buying rate 
remained firm throughout. Packers 
operating in north Queensland have 
recently been purchasing fats on runs 
on the basis of $4.80 and $5 per hun- 
dred pounds, cold weight, for first ox 
beef and of $4 and $4.30 per hundred 
for seconds. The rate in central di- 
visions is $5.50 per hundred pounds for 
firsts and $4.80 for seconds, and in 
south Queensland, $5.75 for best 
freezer type cattle and $6.25 for 
chiller steers. The latter, however, are 
very scarce, and shippers have not 
been able anything like to fill quotas 
for chilled beef importations into Great 
Britain during the past two quarters. 


Drought and the Rabbit Pest 


As is the case in America, recent 
drought conditions emphasized the pro- 
gressively increasing menace of soil 


FORECASTING AND ADVISORY 
SERVICE FOR STOCKMEN 


CCURATE information as to future price and supply trends 
means everything in formulating the most profitable pro- 
duction and marketing program for live stock. 


In line with the use of specialized professional skill and infor- 
mation in other fields, stockmen now have the opportunity to 
capitalize on a forecasting and personal advisory service based 
on the use of the most advanced statistical analysis and tech- 


nical information available. 


This Service has for a number of years successfully guided 


many live-stock producers and feeders. 


The releases are copy- 


righted and are available to subscribers at the rate of five dol- 


lars per year. 


Research Department 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 North LaSalle Street 


For further details write— 


Chicago, Illinois 
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drift or erosion in the dry interior of 
Australia. The matter has been taken 
up by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which organiza- 
tion delegated an officer to report on 
the position so far as certain large 
areas of central Australia, which are 
used solely for grazing purposes and 
are located in the north of the State 
of South Australia, are concerned. 
The lately published report indicates 
that a large proportion of the area 
has already been seriously eroded and 
much of the remainder is fast going 
the same way. It is mentioned, for 
instance, that some 90 per cent of the 
saltbush country (saltbush is wonder- 
ful sheep feed) has been badly affected, 
but that a smaller percentage of the 
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mulga scrub area is as yet seriously 
damaged. The trouble is due to the 
combined effects of overstocking, run 
of bad droughts, and the rabbit pest. 
Stock (and rabbits) kill off the vege- 
tation and grasses, being particularly 
severe on seedlings, and then there is 
nothing left to bind the soil and to 
enable it to withstand disintegration 
and destruction by winds. In conse- 
quence, over large areas the good soil 
is completely blown away, leaving a 
hard concrete-like subsoil on which no 
plant life can maintain itself. In other 
places the finer portions of the soil are 
blown away, leaving a sandy desert 
behind them. 

Remedial measures are rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that much of the area 
concerned is rarely worth as much as 
50 cents an acre in its virgin state. 
The main conclusion of the report is 
that a controlled and light stocking 
rate is the only hope of salvation; in 
other words, when the stocking is such 
as to be in equilibrium with the vege- 
tation and not merely exploiting the 
plant capital. Nothing that the botanist 
may ultimately achieve can abolish the 
necessity of placing the stocking on a 
permanent and scientific basis. It is 
recommended that investigation along 
certain lines be initiated, including the 
search for extra sand-binding plants. 


On the subject of the rabbit pest— 
that long standing problem of Austra- 
lian pastoral life—the report says 
that, although the rodent cannot be held 
as a direct factor in causing the denu- 
dation of the “bush” country, it seems 
almost certain that its presence will 
seal the fate of the mulga and many 
other tree and scrub species. As a 
result of the depredation of rabbits, 
natural regeneration by seed of the 
mulga has, practically speaking, ceased. 
The present generation of trees is vis- 
ibly dying—probably as a result of old 
age and drought—and no seedlings are 
growing up to take their place. Short 
of the extermination of the rabbit 
(which cannot bé hoped for) the only 
thing which will prevent the great 
areas of sandy mulga scrub country 
from reverting ultimately to a drifting 
desert would be the establishment of a 
substitute vegetation to take the place 
of the scrub as it disappears. 

The position of the rabbit in the arid 
regions seems to be impregnable, the 
writer adds. After each recurrent 
“plague,” drought conditions reduce the 
numbers almost to vanishing point; yet 
this minute residuum of hardy indi- 
viduals, many of which survive with- 
out access to water, is sufficient to form 
the basis of the next huge and rapid 
increase. Nothing short of complete 
extermination can have any lasting 
effect—and complete extermination is 
unthinkable. There seems no escaping 
the conclusion that pastoral settlement 
in the arid areas must adjust itself to 
the continued presence of the rabbit, 
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though it might be possible to evolve 
more effective methods of local control 
than are at present available. 

One outcome of the report is a de- 
cision of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research to send botanists to 
Asia and elsewhere to investigate the 
possibility of introducing new types of 
soil-binding grasses and scrubs into the 
areas affected by drift. 

Another is a generous gift of $125,000 
by members of a leading family of 
pastoralists in South Australia to the 
University of Adelaide for the purpose 
of research into the problem of soil 
drift and the regeneration of pastures 
in pastoral lands. The Mortock fam- 
ily made the gift, which is to be known 
as the “Ranson Mortock Trust.” Part 
of the money will be spent in building 
and equipping a large research build- 
ing near Adelaide. 


Notes from Foreign Lands 


Consumption of foodstuffs in Switzer- 
land has changed in the past twenty-five 
years, showing a trend away from the 
imported commodity. In 1911 the annual 
per capita consumption of beef was 66.5 
pounds, compared with 55.1 in 1925; of 
pork, 44.9 pounds in 1911 (49.8 in 1935); 
mutton, 3 (1.1); butter 11.2 (15.2). The 
comparative percentages of domestic 
production consumed of these foodstuffs 
are: beef, 73 per cent in 1911 (98 per 
cent in 1935); pork, 79 (98); mutton, 
31 (100); and butter, 72 (100). 


+ © & 


Windbreak trees on 1,000,000 acres and 
the cutting of a 400-mile canal between 
the Caspian and Asov seas is announced 
as part of Russia’s offensive against the 
hot arid desert winds that destroy crops 
in the Volga, Black Sea, Northern Cau- 
casus, and Southern Ukraine regions. 
Three water reservoirs, with a total area 
of 150,000 acres, have been constructed 
to add humidity to the atmosphere. 
Numerous smaller reservoirs are planned. 

= ik, oe 


Alberta’s “Prosperity Certificates” have 
run into legal difficulties. The provincial 
supreme court issued a temporary in- 
junction to restrain the City of Edmon- 
ton from accepting scrip from the 
provincial government as part of the 
August allotment for cash relief. Noth- 
ing in the injunction prevents citizens 
from accepting certificates, It is under- 
stood that 150,000 of the first block of 
250,000 certificates have been placed in 
circulation. 

‘+ 

French import duties were reduced, 
effective October 10, to 20 per cent on 
raw products, 17 per cent on partly 
manufactured goods, and 15 per cent on 
certain classes of manufactured articles. 
The government believes that excep- 
tionally strong customs protection is no 
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longer necessary since prices of French 
goods returned to a world level on de- 
valuation of the franc. 

* * * 

The 1936 soy-bean crop of Manchuria, 
principal source of world production, is 
estimated locally at 4,300,000 short tons 
compared with final revised estimate of 
3,000,000 short tons for 1935 crop, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
The 1935 soy-bean crop of Manchuria 
was originally estimated at 3,800,000 
short tons. 

* * * 


Wheat crop estimates in thirty-eight 
Northern Hemisphere countries report- 
ing now (September 28) total 2,939,010- 
000 bushels as against 3,104,359,000 
bushels harvested by the same countries 
in 1935. The 19286 rye crop, as repre- 
sented by estimates for twenty-one coun- 
tries reporting, now appears to be about 
5 per cent smaller than that of 1935. 


* * * 


Overcoming the evil of horns will be 
attempted by the industrial and Develop- 
ment Council of Canadian Meat Packers 
through differentiation in market values 
in favor of cattle without horns. Begin- 
ning May 1, 1937, cattle buyers propose 
to penalize 400-pound-or-over slaughter 
cattle with horns $1 a head. 

* * * 


A plan to devalue the lira by approxi- 
mately 40 per cent has been approved 
by the Italian cabinet. Part of the de- 
valuation plan includes drastic reduc- 
tions in import duties. The duty on fresh 
and frozen meats was reduced 60 per 
cent and on live cattle 65 per cent. 

* * * 


Steers only may be used for consump- 
tion or export under a Venezuelan de- 
cree. It permits the slaughter of bulls 
and cows useless for breeding purposes. 
Another help for the industry is a money 
grant for “export bounties and other 
forms of aid to agriculture and animal 
husbandry.” 

* * & 


Canadian debts totaling $75,000,000, 
including $4,000,000 on the mortgage 
rate, will be lifted from the backs of 
farmers of the drought areas of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, as the result of a 
mutual agreement voluntarily entered 
into between the Dominion and provincial 
governments, 

* * * 


The wheat crop in Italy and its col- 
onies, except such small portions as are 
needed for personal use and for sowing, 
under recent decree must be surrendered 
to the government with a view to per- 
mitting control of production, sale, con- 
sumption, price, and next year’s sowings. 

* * * 

Rabbits are an almost insurmountable 
pest in Australia, but local authorities 
have been notified that a new disease 
has been discovered known as “myoma- 








tosis” with which, it is claimed, the rab- 
bits can be inoculated until they are 


all wiped out. 
* * * 


Control of butter and cheese exports 
from New Zealand was assumed by the 
government on August 1, 1936. Since ex- 
ports account for the bulk of production 
in New Zealand, this action represents 
practical sales control of the country’s 
dairy industry. 

* * * 

England’s beef consumption is not so 
great as it is supposed to be, says a 
Finnish newspaper. The greatest beef 
eaters come from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Argentina, where meat con- 
sumption is 159 pounds per head per 


annum. 
a 


Artificial ensemination, according to 
experiments in Russia, enables an 
especially healthy ram to breed as many 
as 8,000 ewes in one year. However, 
the average number of ewes bred from 
one ram by this method is about 2,500. 


* * % 


Slaughter in South American frigori- 
ficos during the six months ended June, 
1936, totaled 2,699,829 cattle (compared 
with 2,515,292 in the corresponding 
period last year), 382,192 sheep (330,- 
156), and 676,708 pigs (530,475). 


* * x 


Cattle slaughter in Uruguay decreased 
15.4 per cent during the first seven 
months of 1936, compared with the same 
period of 1935. Uruguay has been fur- 
nishing more than half the canned beef 


imported into the United States. 
* * «* 


A subsidy to Swiss cattle exporters of 
up to 30 per cent of the purchase price 
for steers, cows, and cows with calf, 
is provided for in new regulations gov- 
erning activities for the promotion of 
exports of high-quality cattle. 


* * * 


The Canadian duty on Argentine corn 
will be lifted for the remainder of 1936. 
Light corn production in Canada and 
the United States is the reason for the 
removal of the tariff, which normally 
stands at 20 per cent. 

* * #* 

Cheese-wool, a fibre produced from 
sour cheese, will henceforth replace ordi- 
nary wool in the manufacture of the 
bottle-green cloth used for uniforms of 
Italian soldiers, says one of our foreign 
exchanges. 

* * * 

Pigs enjoy old classical music and even 
try to keep time to it, but when 
“Music Goes Round and Round” is played 
they all leave the pig sty, according to 
Dr. H. S. Liddell, of Cornell University. 

a se 

Hog numbers in Germany totaled 
22,190,000 head in June, 1936—a gain of 
10.7 per cent over numbers in June, 1935. 
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FENCE ALONG RIO GRANDE URGED 


A high wire fence along the Texas- 
Mexico border to supplement the Rio 
Grande as a dividing line is asked for 
in a resolution passed by the directors 
of the Border Stock Raisers’ Protective 
Association at a meeting held in La 
Pryor, Texas. The fence, the resolution 
said, would “hinder smuggling, retard 
aliens entering the United States un- 
lawfully, and prevent movement of live 
stock into the country with infections 
or contagious animal diseases.” 


FE’ Build Your Own 
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We show you how. Make money building 
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Stock and Range Report 


FALL AND WINTER western ranges 
were improved by September rains, but 
the northern drought area still has little 
feed, according to the October 1 report 
of the Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Estimates. The southern Great Plains 
and the Southwest benefited greatly, and 
ranges are good west of the main 
range in the mountain sections and 
along eastern slopes of the Rockies. Con- 
dition of ranges is 74 per cent of 
normal, as against 70 last month, 83 a 
year ago, and 79.4 for the ten-year 
(1926-35) average. October 1, 1934, con- 
dition was 55 per cent; on that day in 
1933, it was 76; in 1931, 71. Live stock 
generally is in good condition except in 
the drought areas. 


Summary of condition by states: 


Arizona.—Increased soil moisture im- 
proved ranges; feed good except in local 
areas; feed in northern two-thirds of 
state better than in southern part; 
cattle and sheep in good condition. 

California._Poor quality dry feed, 
fire loss, and additional stock causing 
more than usual diminution in range 
and pasture feed; by December old pas- 
turage in lower areas will be used up; 
adequate supplies of winter feeds avail- 
able in late range districts; stock cattle 
over state do not show uniformly good 
condition; most sheep doing well; fall 
and winter market feeding of cattle and 
sheep will be on a relatively large scale; 
in-shipments of stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs already large, but 
volume in replacement cattle will come 
later. 

Colorado.—Range feed very good in 
mountain areas; adequate elsewhere ex- 
cept in extreme northwest and local 
eastern and southeastern dry lands; 
winter feed ample; surplus in mountain 
and irrigated sections; mountain cattle 
and sheep carrying good weight; others 
in good condition. 

Idaho.—Ranges and pastures good; 
winter range prospects fair to good; 


rain needed in places; hay and other 
feeds plentiful and pastures good in 
irrigated sections; cattle and sheep in 
good condition. 

Kansas (western ).—Above-average Sep- 
tember rain improved ranges and pas- 
tures but furnished only limited feed; 
wheat pasture late but prospects bet- 
ter; feed scarce and high-priced; cattle 
gaining but only in fair condition; 
limited feed supplies call for close sell- 
ing. 

Montana.—Ranges fair to good in 
western, southwestern, and mountain 
areas but poor over eastern half; ex- 
cept in irrigated sections; hay and feed 
short east of Divide; practically no feed 
in eastern third; stock held up un- 
usually well in drought sections; east- 
ern sections made heavy cattle and sheep 
shipments. 

Nebraska (western).—Rains improved 
range feed in some areas; more rain 
needed; hay crop short but carry-over 
sufficient to insure needs; hay prices 
lower but other feeds high; fair feed 
in Sand Hills areas; winter ranges 
poor; cattle in good condition; little 
liquidation or forced selling. 

Nevada.—Good feed in fall and win- 
ter ranges; hay supply ample; cattle 
and sheep in very good flesh. 

New Mewico.—Late September rain 
and snow furnished moisture in all 
parts; winter feed generally ample ex- 
cept for severe winter and except in 
northeast and parts of southwest; cattle 
and sheep in good condition; cattle ship- 
ments light. 

North Dakota.—Improvement shown 
in ranges and pastures except in west; 
winter feeds short; some feed in north- 
east and eastern third but little in 
western sections; stock in fair condition 
and held up unusually well. 

Oklahoma.—Drought definitely broken 
by heavy rains after September 15; 
revival noted but recovery in time to 
make much feed hardly probable; hay 
and grains short and stock must depend 
on prospectively good grain pastures; 
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cattle in fair condition and should im- 
prove rapidly. 

Oregon.—Low ranges carry abundant 
dry feed; high ranges held up well; 
stock water scarce in places; good 
supplies hay and feed grains; cattle 
and sheep in good condition; feeder 
cattle sales slow; lambs in good condi- 
tion though little lighter than last year. 

South Dakota (western).—Little feed 
for fall and winter except around Black 
Hills and in irrigated sections; all crops 
practically failure; bulk of cattle and 
sheep moved out; remaining stock held 
up well. 

Texas.—General rains covered prac- 
tically entire state; ranges improved; 
favorable weather will make abundant 
late grass; ranges good except in north- 
west and north; winter wheat well 
started but late in north; feed supplies 
ample and in surplus in south; grain 
pastures and late grown feeds and 
grass must be depended on in northern 
areas; range conditions good in sheep 
section and prospects for winter feed 
excellent; sheep and lambs generally 
in good condition; cattle good in all 
sections; marketings will be late. 

Utah._Range feed generally good; 
few lower ranges dry; winter range 
prospects encouraging but some eastern 
ranges may get only fair feed; hay and 
other crops large; live stock in good 
condition. 

Washington.—Fall and winter ranges 
dry; feed fair to good but little green 
grass; hay and grain abundant; stubble 
and meadows being utilized; cattle and 
ewes in good condition; lambs little 
lighter than last year. 

Wyoming.—Range feed poor to good; 
little feed in northeast and short sup- 
plies in east-central section; range feed 
fair to good in central and Big Horn 
Basin areas and generally good in 
south-central] and southwest; hay crops 
in southwest and Big Horn Basin good; 
cattle and sheep in good flesh except 
where drought hit. 


Inspected Slaughter Sources 


BELOW WE PRESENT a table showing 
the number of live stock purchased for 
slaughter under federal inspection at 
public stock yards, compared with the 
number obtained from other sources for 
the years 1923, 1928, 1933, and 1935: 


Purchased Obtained from 
at Stock Yards Other Sources 
CATTLE AND CALVES 
923 12,079,000 
11,588, 
10,841,000 
12,422,000 


40,531,000 

32,133,000 

-- 26,519,000 

14,604,000 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

‘ 9,842,000 
11,642,000 

13,660,000 

13,671,000 


11,454,000 


1,687,000 
1,846,000 
3,693,000 
3,973,000 


* Excludes animals purchased for slaughter by 
FSRC from June, 1934, to February, 1935. 
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The National Food Situation 


THE TOTAL per capita supply of all 
major foods for domestic consumption 
for the twelve months ending June, 
1937, probably will be about 3 per cent 
less than the apparent consumption or 
disappearance of human food per per- 
son during the corresponding period 
1935-36, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. It will be 1 
per cent less than the per capita supply 
of 1934-35, 5 per cent below that of 
1933-34, and 8 per cent less than the 
1925-29 average per capita supply. 

The indicated index for all foods for 
domestic consumption and exports is 
about 3 per cent lower than in 1935-36, 
1 per cent below the 1934-35 total, and 
5 per cent lower than the 1925-29 aver- 
age. 

As compared with last season, the 
per capita supply of meats, other than 
poultry, available for domestic consump- 
tion is expected to be 1 per cent greater, 
while poultry probably will be up about 
2 per cent. On the other hand, eggs 
and butter and milk may be down 4 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively. 
The materially reduced yields of feed 
grains, hay crops, and pastures are ex- 
pected to force large numbers of un- 
finished live stock to market and in- 
crease the supply of meat available for 
consumption. It is likely that meats 
of all kinds will be fairly plentiful this 
fall and early winter, but relatively 
scarce next spring and early summer. 

The per capita supply of lard avail- 
able for domestic use probably will be 
about 8 per cent larger than that of 
last year, chiefly because of the larger 
pig crop last spring. The supply of 
all other edible fats and oils usually 
is in inverse ratio to the supply of 
butter and lard. In 1935-36, when the 
per capita supply of butter and lard 
reached a low point, the process of 
substitution increased the per capita 
supply of other edible fats and oils by 
about 10 per cent over that of the year 
before, and for 1936-37 an additional 
5 per cent increase is indicated. 

A further reduction in the spring 
wheat crop prospect during August 
brought the estimated production down 
to only 70 per cent of last year’s 
crop and 46 per cent of the 1928-32 
average. Winter wheat, however, is 
considerably more abundant than last 
season, so that the total wheat crop 
will be about 1 per cent above that of 
1935. The per capita supply available 
for domestic consumption is the same 
as in 1935-86 but about 3 per cent 
below the average for 1925-29. 

The supply of fresh fruits is about 
14 per cent below the per capita supply 
in the last season, because of spring 
frosts, but canned fruits will be only 2 
per cent less than a year ago. 

The potato supply is reduced 16 per 
cent, compared with last year, and 
prices are expected to react. 








Insuring Grazing Resources 


IN THE September issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, suggests the following as 
some of the proper and necessary acts 
for insuring maximum future value of 
the nation’s grazing resources and with- 
in a policy furnishing fair opportunity 
and proper reward for individuals of 
capacity and fidelity in finding and ad- 
hering to the business practices that are 
best for their peculiar industries and in- 
dividual set-ups: 

“1, Preserve to the American stock 
raiser the first opportunity to supply the 
home market, with no unequal competi- 
tion from foreign products. 

“2. Guarantee such fair competition 
in the markets for live stock as will re- 
turn to producers what the consumer can 
afford to pay, less reasonable allowance 
for labor and capital essential to eco- 
nomical processing and distribution. 

“3. Discontinue cutting forest grazing 
permits for redistribution wherever allot- 
ments are occupied by owners of ranch 
property. Cuts for range protection, 
when necessary, will cheerfully be ac- 
cepted by stockmen if they may know 
that they will receive the final benefit of 
sacrifices required of them. 

“4, Sell to actual stock raisers, in suit- 
able parcels and at true value for graz- 
ing purposes, all lands not specifically 
essential to other citizens for timber pro- 
duction, protection of water supply, and 
to provide reasonable facilities for out- 
door recreation. 

“5. The states to recognize the graz- 
ing land situation and its importance to 
them by assessing private lands only on 
the basis of their own earnings, and to 
set land sale prices on the basis of what 
a capable stockman can secure from 
them through a term of years. 

“6. Suspend payments for grazing in 
Taylor districts until ten-year permits 
are issued or until the permittees are 
furnished better forage and given greater 
stability than in 1934 and before. 

“7, Remove necessity for appeals by 
in owners to secure just rights-in ob- 
taining permits or protection from in- 
jury through wrongful issue of permits 
to unqualified persons. 

“8. Properly protect the range by ex- 
clusion of grazing during the growing 
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* season on lands required and customarily 


used by another class of stock in winter. 

“9. There should be government-sup- 
ported educational and demonstration 
campaigns to introduce best methods of 
erosion control and to improve stands of 
desirable forage plants.” 


Cash and Gross Farm [Income 


CASH INCOME from farm products 
marketed in 1936 and government pay- 
ments will reach a total of approxi- 
mately §7,850,000,000, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimates. This 
compares with $7,090,000,000 for the 
year 1935, including government pay- 
ments, and $4,328,000,000 in 1932. 

Estimates of cash income from farm 
marketings for the years 1924 through 
1936, including all government payments, 
are as follows: 


1924... Se $ 9,785,000,000 
OO sete cei 10,324,060,000 
Wha 9,993,000,000 
re eae 10,016,060,000 
PE ccsbraernt acne 10,289,000,000 
Seti os 10,479,000,000 
CO esis here 8,451,000,000 
cei cabs 5,899,060,000 
SN ceca 4,328,090,000 
ERE 5,117,090,000 
ee 6,348,060,000 
WE og aaa 7,090,000,000 
1986 (tentative)....... 7,850,000,000 


Cash income from farm marketings 
should not be confused with cash in- 
come from farm production, or with 
gross income, the bureau warns. Cash 
income from marketings represents the 
receipts from farm products sold during 
the calendar year, while income from 
farm production represents the income 
from products produced for sale but 
which may be marketed over a two- or 
three-year period. Gross income in- 
cludes, in addition to the cash income 
from farm production, an estimate of 
the value of products produced and con- 
sumed on farms. 

Now, gross farm income for 1935, in- 
cluding government payments, was 
$8,508,000,000, compared with $7,276,- 
000,000 for 1934, and $5,337,000,000 for 
1982. The 1935 income was derived from 
three sources: (1) $1,307,000,000, rep- 
resenting farm value of products raised 
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and consumed on farms; (2) $498,000,- 
000, income from rental and benefit pay- 
ments and cotton adjustment payments; 
and (3) $6,703,000,000, cash income from 
sale of crops and live stock. 


Tree Rings Tell the Story 


RECORDS made by tree rings in the 
forests of northern California and east- 
ern Oregon show that periods of good 
growing weather have alternated with 
poor ones through the last 650 years but 
that there has been no general trend 
toward either a drier or a wetter climate 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Entomologists of the Department of 
Agriculture who have studied the rela- 
tion of tree rings to drought cycles and 
bark beetle epidemics say that the 
growth pattern of these trees has been 
woven by the weather, the rings increas- 
ing in width with increased precipitation. 
Ring growth has increased or decreased 
also as the discharge from the Columbia 
River has risen or fallen. The measure- 
ments show that in the area where the 
study was made, the growth period from 
1917 to 19385 was critically subnormal 
because of lack of precipitation, and 
growth in 1931—the most severe year in 
the Northwest—was 32 per cent of nor- 
mal. The average ring growth from 1990 
to 1919, however, was identical with the 
general average during the past six cen- 
turies, bearing out the theory that cli- 
matic history repeats itself through the 
ages. 


Margarine Attacked 


COMPLAINT of violation of the unfair 
trade practices act has been filed by the 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
with the Federal Trade Commission as 
a result of alleged false statements 
made in the booklet, “The Farmer 
Looks at the Oleomargarine Picture,” 
issued by the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. Exception 
is taken to the statement: “Butter is 


clearly the superior fat as compared 
with oleomargarine,” and that “this is 
true from the standpoint of all-round 
food value, taste, digestibility and the 
content of those constructive food ele- 
ments known as ‘vitamines’.” Objection 
is made to the statement that “Den- 
mark has had an experience that clearly 
demonstrates the disastrous result of 
substituting oleomargarine for butter in 
the diet of a people.” 


Farm Mortgage Financing 


FIGURES on current farm mortgage 
financing, according to the Farm Credit 
Administration, show that the volume of 
farm mortgages recorded by commercial 
banks amounted to $79,200,000 in the 
first five months of 1936, compared with 
$47,900,000 in the same period of 1934— 
a 65 per cent increase. 

Farm mortgages recorded by insurance 
companies showed an increase of 160 
per cent—from $18,000,000 in the first 
five months of 1934 to $46,800,000 in 
the same period of 1936. 

The largest total amount lent dur- 
ing the period by any one group was 
$115,900,000, recorded by private indi- 
viduals, but this was a decline of $6,000,- 
000 from the comparative period of 1935. 
Federal land bank and land bank com- 
missioner loans ranked second with a 
total of $102,300,000. 


Another Calf Plan Goes Over 


AS A RESULT of a “give-a-calf” cam- 
paign put on by the Santa Barbara 
County (California) Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, augmented with cash donations 
in lieu of calves, Santa Barbara County 
has contributed something more than 
$700 to the American National Live 
Stock Association for the year 1936. 
This puts them up in the front rank 
of contributors. The campaign was in 
charge of Ted* Chamberlain, of Los 
Olivos, chairman; A. Dibblee Poett, of 
Lompoc; Fred Tolbert, of Lompoc; and 
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uals; raised under actual range conditions 
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Charles Tognazzi, of Los Alamos. It is 
understood that similar campaigns are 
now under way in Ventura and Kern 
Counties. Thus the seed planted by the 
Yavapai County (Arizona) association 
three years ago continues to bear fruit 
in an ever widening area. 


Electrification for $1,000 


WITH the economies in manufacturing 
and installation that are being effected, 
it will be possible shortly to complete 
the electrification of an average gen- 
eral farm for less than $1,000, Rural 
Electrification Administrator Morris L. 
Cooke said recently at the opening of 
the REA electrified farm near Sterling, 
Virginia. 

The equipment installed at the elec- 
trified farm cost about $5,000 at present 
prices, it was stated. It includes appli- 
ances used in several different types of 
specialized farming and is a sort of 
showroom where the farmer may see 
something of the range of equipment 
available to him for his home and farm 
when he makes his start in electrifying 
his own farmstead. 

The $1,000, explained the administra- 
tor, will not allow for gadgets, nor for 
air-conditioning, but it will provide the 
essentials of wiring, home appliances, a 
few aids to work about the farm, such 
as a good powerful utility motor, and 
good serviceable plumbing equipment. 
He added that a good start toward the 
electrification of a farm can be made 
for much less than $1,000, “and the gov- 
ernment will help with loans.” 


The Miscellaneous Column 


Tests on five lots of steers fattened at 
the North Platte Substation of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska were reported on at 
the recent cattle feeders meeting at that 
point. One lot was fed corn, another bar- 
ley, two lots mixtures of barley and 
corn, and the fifth a mixture of equal 
parts corn, barley, and rye. Protein was 
supplied to all lots by alfalfa hay and 
soy-bean oilmeal. All these grain rations 
were found to be fairly satisfactory in 
fattening cattle, although gains were 
slightly slower in the barley-fed bunch 
than in any of the others, and feed 
needed to make a hundred-pound gain 
was a little greater. In the case of the 
steers fed the corn, barley, and rye mix- 
ture, slightly less grain was needed than 
in any of the other lots. The tests also 
showed that it is pessible to fatten cattle 
well on a grain ration of half shelled 
corn and half coarsely ground rye, this 
mixture being equal to straight corn 
when fed along with alfalfa hay. 

+: 

Fall and spring pig crops of 1936-37 
are to be considerably smaller than those 
of 1935-36 as a result of high corn prices 
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and unusually heavy marketings of 
breeding stock this summer, believes the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Hog 
slaughter during the first half of the 
1936-37 season, however, is not expected 
to show any considerable reduction from 
this cause, and it is still expected that 
the number of hogs to be slaughtered in 
the marketing season beginning October 
1 will be larger than the preceding sea- 


son’s kill. 
* * * 


Cotton paved roads, that is, cotton- 
fabric reinforcement in the surfacing of 
bituminous roads, are being studied by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. Sections of 
experimental road are being constructed 
in co-operation with the highway depart- 
ments of Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, Surfacing will consist of dif- 
ferent types of bituminous construction, 
using three grades of cotton fabric. For 
comparison, the engineers will build 
similar sections without cotton fabric. 

* a * 


“xports of hog products are expected 
to increase somewhat in the first half 
of 1936-37 marketing year, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics recently an- 
nounced. A slight increase in the British 
cured-pork import quota applicable to 
the September-December period of 1936 
has been apportioned among the quota 
countries according to the usual percent- 
ages. The revised quota for the United 
States is approximately 14,534,000 
pounds. 

* * bd 

Canadian sales to the United States 
during August of principal commodities 
affected by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment totaled in value $18,475,564, com- 
pared with $14,532,066 in August last 
year. The value of such commodities ex- 
ported by Canada to the United States 
during the eight months ended August 
31, 1936, was $134,491,079, conipared 
with $106,813,938 for the same period 
last year—an increase of about 26 per 
cent. 

* * eo 


Shoe production in August, according 
to the preliminary report of the Bureau 
of the Census, reached 40,068,000 pairs. 
This was the largest volume ever turned 
out in one month, substantially exceed- 
ing the production of 37,243,414 pairs in 
August, 1935—the previous high month. 
Total production through August 
amounted to 265,500,852 pairs—a gain 
of more than 8,000,000 pairs over 1935. 


* * ** 





Prejudices against dead-tree lumber 
have been disproved by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Experts have not been able to see 
any difference between seasoned lumber 
of live trees and seasoned lumber from 
sound dead trees, if the charred outside 
of the dead trees has been cut away. 
It is pointed out that most of the wood 
in all trees is dead, regardless of 
whether the tree itself is living. 








Exports of lard and pork products to 
Canada during the first seven months of 
1935 and 1936 are reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows (1,000-pound unit): Pickled or 
salt pork, 387 in 1935 (1,538 in 1936); 
hams and shoulders, 107 (348); bacon 
and sides, 27 (78): canned pork, 4 (92); 
fresh pork, 303 (23); other meats, 203 
(288); lard, 517 (1,065). 


of * * 


Zuni prairie dogs, which infest south- 
western Colorado, have spread into the 
mountains to an elevation of 10,000 feet 
or more. It is estimated that each 
prairie dog consumes 25 cents worth of 
alfalfa per season. Attempt at control 
has been unsuccessful for over thirty 
years, because this species is not at- 
tracted to poison baits that control 


other species. 
* * * 


Screw-worm cases in the Southeast 
have been reduced from 231,091 for the 
period June 1 to December 31, 1935, 
to 12,906 for the period June 22 to 
August 28, 1936. Of the cases reported 
this year, 12,008 were in Florida, 309 in 
Georgia, 247 in Alabama, 167 in Mis- 
sissippi, 102 in Louisiana, and 73 in 


South Carolina. 
* & -@ 


Soy-bean oil is no good for pork. Cir- 
cular No. 369, issued by the Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois, 
says that “no way has been found to use 
soy-beans (in the natural state) in the 
rations of fattening swine without pro- 
ducing soft carcasses,” and that it is the 
oil in the soy bean which produces soft 
hogs, 


* * * 


Stick to corn if molasses or molasses 
feeds are higher in price than corn, 
pound for pound, is the advice of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. But if 
corn is higher in price, a feeder may 
find it profitable to replace two or 
three pounds of corn with an equal 
weight of molasses in the daily ration. 

* * * 


Government hunters killed 5,321 var- 
mints—4,914 coyotes, 386 wildcats, and 
21 stock-killing bears—in Colorado dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30. This 
is the largest number of predatory ani- 
mals killed in that state since the 
Biological Survey has had charge. 

* * * 

A cotton-picking machine designed to 
do the work of 82 hand pickers has 
been invented by John D. and Mack 
Rust, of Tennessee. Secretary Wallace 
urges “adequate planning” to miti- 
gate “human consequences” of the use 


of a mechanical picker. 
* * * 


Texas cactus, which ranchmen have 
spent time and money to destroy, is 
now being used as raw material for the 
manufacture of canes, gavels, handbags, 
fans, vases, and other articles. 
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“LIVE STOCK FARMING” 


Live Stock Farming, by Paul W. 
Chapman and L. M. Sheffer, is a new 
book dealing with all classes of live 
stock from a nation-wide point of veiw. 
The book contains pictures and biogra- 
phies of seventy-five leaders in the 
live-stock industry. It is designed pri- 
marily as a text, but it is considered 
also a valuable handbook and refer- 
ence. It is published by Turner E. 
Smith & Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Price, $2.68. 


Haley-Smith Co. 
Breeders of 
Registered Herefords 


Bulls for Sale at 
All Times 


STERLING, COLORADO 





I have been actively engaged in solici- 
tation for the Kansas City Yards dur- 
ing almost twenty years, and have 
shipped my own live stock to various 
firms there, with satisfactory results. 
I have found the old-line firms, «also 
the co-ops, to be very efficent and hon- 
orable in the handling of live stock, 
and feel that they are to be congratu- 
lated in their rating as one of the 
best exchanges in the United States 
today. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
stock growers the fact that, as far as 
I know, none of the Kansas City com- 
missionmen are wealthy, and that many 
are struggling to exist; yet they try 
to serve the public to the best of their 
ability, and fully earn the commissions 
they collect. ‘ 

I feel honored in being associated 
with the commission firms of the east- 
ern and western markets, and know 
that the average sheep- and cattleman 
feels the same way. 

Cc. W. (CHET) BLAKE. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


a 








BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. _ Several 
thousand carloads early crops profitably pro- 
duced and shipped this year. Unexcelled for 
general farming, early truck, dairying, poul- 
try, and live stock. Ample rainfall. Healthful 
climate. Many satisfied Northern farmers now 
there. Cash markets at shipping stations. 
Improved and unimproved productive lands 
at attractive prices. For information and free 
copy “The Southland” write E. J. Hoddy, 
General Development Agent, Dept. B-14, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 





11,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH in northern 
California; controls 30,000 acres of Forest Re- 
serve; 200 acres farming and alfalfa land; 
good ranch house; 3 large barns. Will carry 
1,500 to 2,000 head yearly; both winter and 
summer range. Price $7.50 per acre. Terms 
can be arranged. 


Chico Development Corporation 
Box 480, Chico, California 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Atizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


HORN WEIGHTS in %, 1, and 1% pound 
sizes, 25 cents each. Prompt shipment. 
York Foundry, York, Neb. 
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FARCIAL FINANCING 


To THE PropucerR: Truly we are a 
great people. 

Only a short time ago we were treated 
to the annual story of how the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Company (adver- 
tized as farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled, with Reverend C. E. Huff as 
president) was doing and why it oper- 
ated the past year at a loss estimated 
at $1,098,692.07. 

Just the reason the nation should lend 
a few favored men who call themselves 
Farmers’ National Grain Company the 
sum of $8,138,066.03 at 4 per cent inter- 
est and $6,917,721.35 at 0.125 per cent is 
past finding out. 


Congress has legislated against wash 
sales; yet here its own child is charged 
with making large profits acting as a 
commission firm for the Stabilization 
Corporation and buying and selling to it 
large quantities without delivery and 
buying them back at low prices. There 
is not enough farmer money in this cor- 
poration to wad a gun. If there ever 


had been, it is all gone now in annual 


losses. 


This Farmers’ National Grain Com- 
pany contract and the prejudice against 
the grain and live-stock and security ex- 
changes is the growth of the senseless 
idea of doing away with middlemen. 
Leiter had to call in Armour and Peavy 
to help him market his holdings of all 
the wheat in the world. 

In days gone by, at the country sale 
the neighbors endorsed each other’s pur- 
chase notes. This has proved dangerous; 
yet all initial co-operative product move- 
ments are just that, only with more risk. 

With a set-up of co-operatives, ele- 
vators, and grain companies five deep, 
politicians have found a way to finance 
this monster farce at the public expense. 
When it gets too hot for one, it fades 
away and no one need make excuse. One 
more shining example of something for 
nothing. “F. D. I. Company”—let’s trans- 
late it: Federal Destroying Industry 
Unit. Two bank examiners when we 
had only one, and a frozen banker in 
every bank. A swarm of bright, young 
fellows over the country anxious to show 
the comptroller how keen they are, 
watching the banks and throwing out 
good paper because of some letter of 
the law not showing, putting the 8 per 
cent territory on the same basis as the 
1 per cent to 4 per cent districts. You 
expect some risk in an 8 per cent loan, 
but none in a 1 per cent to 4 per cent. 

At no distant day a few will realize 
that the banking attitude is the thing 


that is holding back recovery, and that 
neither Congress nor the President in- 
tended it to be that way; yet they did 
not reckon with the comptroller. 

Recently a certain bank sponsored a 
Sunday advertisement in which it stated 
that “the first thought of the cashier 
was, ‘Would I loan my grandmother’s 
money to this applicant?’ ” 


A. B. CAMPBELL. 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


AMERICA FIRST 


To THE PrRropucER: I happen to be an 
American, and I believe in America 
first. I think it about time we send to 
office some stockmen or farmers and 
fewer jackass politicians to fight our 
end of the game. I favor collecting our 
foreign debt if we can. I favor deport- 
ing aliens back home so Americans can 
have their jobs. I favor tariff enough 
so American agriculture gets first 
chance to feed our people. I am strong 
on sticking to our constitution. If Amer- 
ican agriculture could feed our people, 
we in turn would then take care of all 
our unemployment. I do not claim my 
ideas are perfect, but anyway I think 
along these lines. I do not think we can 
spend ourselves back to prosperity. 

CHAS. W. HASKELL. 
Elsmere, Nebraska. 


PRICES NOT SO GOOD THIS YEAR 


To THE PRODUCER: Cattle have come 
in from the summer ranges in better 
condition than usual this year, but the 
prices have not. been so good as they 
were last vear. The reason for the fall 
in price I lay to the President’s reci- 
procity treaty with Canada, and, if I am 
right in this, 1 do not see why any cat- 
tleman should support the present ad- 
ministration. 

E. I. SOUTHWORTH. 
Canyon City, Oregon. 


TOO MUCH FOREIGN CANNED BEEF 


To THE PRODUCER: We have had a 
good feed year. Many carloads of cattle 
were finished off the grass in the spring 
months for beef. Soon cattlemen will 
be in the market for feeder and stocker 
cattle. Cattle will go into the winter 
in good shape. Good work horses are 
searce and high in price. 

The Monterey County Cattlemen’s 
Association held a meeting in Salinas 
in September. The feature of the 
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meeting was a talk and practical dem- 
onstration by Dr. Warner of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on how to cut 
up beef and pork carcasses and the 
proper refrigeration of them. 

There is a very strong belief that too 
much canned meat is being imported 
into our country in competition with our 
own canned meat and also fresh meat. 
All cattlemen that I have ever dis- 
cussed the matter with highly praise 
Mr. Mollin for the firm stand that he 
has taken against letting down the 
quarantine against foreign countries 
that have foot-and-mouth disease in 
their herds and letting the dressed meat 
be imported. 

WILLIAM D. BRINAN. 
San Ardo, California. 


AN EARLY SNOW 


To THE Propucer: This part of the 
country has plenty of moisture at pres- 
ent, both rain and snow. I have been 
here in this country for thirty-four 
years, and never before seen it snow 
at this time of year. There is not much 
trading in cattle yet. Some few yearling 
steers have been contracted at $5.50; 
calves, about the same. There will not 
be so many cattle for sale since our 
fine rain and snow of September 27. 


Ross M. ATKINS. 
Hot Springs, New Mexico. 


BACK TO G. 0. P: GOOD TIMES 


To THE Propucer: We have had a 
tough summer here, with drought and 
grasshoppers. We just had a fine storm 
—a foot of wet snow—but too late to 
make any grass. Our hay crop was about 
half a crop. We had to ship more than 
we wanted to. We kept our cows, calves, 
and two-year-old heifers. I hope Landon 
is elected. I never did see good times in 
a Democratic administration. 

C. W. Horr. 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


SPRING IS HERE 


To THE PropucER: The drought was 
broken here on September 3, with plenty 
of rain since. With a few more days of 
maturing weather, there will be a lot of 
feed in the sandy section and wheat pas- 
ture. On the tight and mixed lands pas- 
tures are like spring of the year and 
cattle and calves are doing well. Buyers 
are offering 6 cents a pound for mixed 
calves. 

HuGH E. MILLER. 
Shamrock, Texas. 


Big packers’ lamb-buying practices are 
asked to be investigated in a letter 
sent recently to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the National Wool Growers 
Association. 
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